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Illinois  Commission    Plans  to  Make   old  State  Capit;'l  Bldg  A  Lincoln  Shrine 


Commission  To  Take 
Up  Plan  To  Make  Court 
Hou^eA  LincoljttShrine 

lieconiinendaiions  and  sugsestioiiavis-no^v^used  as  the  Sangamon  countj 


which  have  been  made  In  recent 
months  by  projulnent  Individuals  and 
orffani2ations  to  reconstruct  certain 
I^incoln  slirlnes  in  the  state  probably 
will  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  commistilon  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  1  o'clock  Tuesaay 
afternoon  in  the  hall  of  representa- 
tives at  the  state  house. 

According  to  an  announcemeni 
made  last  night  by  -Paul  M.  Anglo, 
of  this  city,  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  chief  suggestions  will  point 
toward  rebuilding  of  the  old  settle- 
ment at  New  Salem  as  It  appeared  In 
Lincoln's  day  and  rehabilitation,  in 
conformity  with  historic  detail,  of 
the  old  state  capitol  bulldins.  which 


courtliouse. 

Strong  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  latter  proposal  following  tne 
expression  of  an  opinion  favoring 
this  project  made  several  weeks  agt 
by  former  Governor  Frank  O.  Low- 
den  in  an  address  before  an  Inter- 
civic  club  grouij. 

Mr.  Lowden  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  full  support  of  many  inter- 
ested agencies  in  and  out  ot  the 
state  would  be  forthcoming  If  the  ola 
legislative  halls  were  recreated.  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  building,  he  said, 
could  be  used  for  the  display  of  his- 
torical objects.  Mr.  Lowden's  sug- 
gestion was  formally  expressed  at 
that  time  to  Logan  Hay,  president  or 
the  commission.  y 


SPRINGFIELD  ILL  JOURNAT 
SUNDAY,  APRIL  13,  li'30. 


GOODNEIGHBOK 


J.  W.  Reid  of  El  Paso,  as 
Child,  Lived  Next  Door 
>  to  Martyr.         )  ^ 


When  he  was  2 


PnntriSTBplf  Central  Dllnols  Servlcfl. 
EL  PASO.  —  John  ■William  Reld 
wluj  for  46  -years  haa  conducted  a 
coal'^iEai3"afay  bu8lnes3  here  carries 
some  childhood  memories  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln 

gained  from 

Uvlng  a'a  a  next 

door  neighbor 

to.;:the  great 

Prdsldent  in 

Spejjgfleld.  Mr.  ■ 

Reld'  was    78 . 

years  old  on 

Aug.  11. 
Ho  was  born 

in  Monticeilo, 

111.,  on -Aug.  11. 

1858,  a  son  of 

J.  D.  and  Mary 

Reld  and  one 
or  10  (ihlldren. 
years  old  the  family  .removed  to 
Springfield  where  they  occupied 
a  house  next  door  to  that  of  tha 
Lincoln  family. 

Beoalls  Lincoln's  Manner. 
The  two  houses  were  separated 
by  a  high  board  fence  and  the  elder 
Mr.  Reld  cut  a  space  about  two 
feet.<T(rIBB  so  the  women  and  chil- 
dren wouldn't  have  to  go  all  tho 
way  around  the  fence.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  lawyer  at  the  time.  Ha 
'Seemed  never  to  leave  the  housa 
without  saying  goodbye  to  each 
child.  Mr.  Reld  said  he  can  remem- 
ber the  kind  and  calm  manner  in 
ilfhlch  Lincoln  carried  himself  In 
all  his  transactions  with  others. 

Mr.  Reid's  father  was  a  railroad 
engineer  and  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  engineer  on  the  Great  West- 
ern railroad  whose  train  carr'nJ 
the  Inaugural  followers  and  tho 
funeral  passengers  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In  1883  Mr.  Reid  married- Louisa 
Hanson  of  southeast  of  here  In 
What  is  noyv  known  as  Prairie  Col- 
lege vicinity.  They  were  parents 
of  four  children:  Lyman  of  Chi- 
cago, Mrs,  ■  Leona  Kelly  of  Foi  t 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Mrs.  Ruby  Smith  of 
California  and  Louis  of  Macomb. 
Twenty  years  later  Mrs.  Reid  died 
and  In  1905  Mr.  Reid  married  Mrs. 
Emily  Clark  of  Bloomington.  They 
have  one  son,  Clark  of  Chicago. 
Believes  In  Freedom. 
Mr.  Reld  served  two  terms  as 
alderman  of  the  third  ward  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  isn't  a  radical,  believing 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  his 
'own  opinion  In  everything,  he  said. 

was  one  of  10  children  and 
had  a  twin  brother  who  is  dead. 
Thfere  are  four  other  children  be- 
side Mr.  Reld  still  living.  They 
are  George  of  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Pranic 
of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Minnie  Campbell 
of  California  and  Mrs.  Nettie  Hin- 
■haw,  also  of  Missouri. 


/it  i^  '  f      El  Paso  Twins  Are  87  Years  Oid 


J.  D.  REID 


Ef   Paso    (Man's   Father   Engineer  of 
Trains  Carrying  Lincoln  to  Inau- 
guration and  to  Burial. 
—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Reid  were 
down  from  Chicago  Sunday  to  spend 
the  day  with  the  former's  parents,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Reld.   It  is  interesting 
to  note  at  this  time  that  Lyman  is  the 
grandson  of  the  engineer  who  pulled 
Lincoln's  train  for  his  inauguration 
and  also  the  funeral  car.    J  D  Reld 
was  a  railway  engineer  and  lived  in 
bpringfleld  next  door  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  the  time  the  great  emancipator 


Judrt  and  Jacit  Kellz  ate  two  of  (lie  best  linown  citizens  of  Kl  Paso. 
Xlie.v  have  been  unusually  active  for  their  age  until  this  winter  anil 
for  many  years  were  familiar  figures,  sitting  on  tlie  old  National 
bank  steps.  Jacit  is  tlie  taller  and  more  talUative,  Jiidd  usually 
following  him  at  a  respectful  distance  of  five  paces.  They  do  not 
(look  so  very  much  alike  but  a  story  is  told  tliat  Jjjck  once  ail- 
d'ressed  his  reflertioii  in  a  mirror  at  a  downtown  clothing  store, 
saying  "What're  joii  doing  here,  Jiidd?" 


„  J^'^l^'^  '°  presidency.  It  fell 
to  Mr.  Reid's  lot  to  pull  Lincoln" 
on  n-^'  '"inois  state  line 

on  Lincoln's  trip  to  Washington  for 
h  s  inauguration,  his  engine  bf  ing  the 
Robinson,"  engines  in  those  dayl  go 
mg  by  name  instead  of  by  number  as 
at  present.  Mr.  Reid  and  th"s  sln^» 
engme    puiieri    the    funera     car  ™n 

w'a^  bron^b^K^"  president's  body 
was  brought  back  home  after  his  as 
sassina  ion.  Mr.  Reid  was  then  44 
years  of  age.  He  also  helped  to  drape 
the  engine  tor  the  occa.sion.  men 
the  remains  were  brought  home  it  was 
via.  Oh  cago  over  the  Alton  road.  At 
the  Alton  depot  in  Springfield  the 
Itram  was  transferred  to  Mr  Reid's 
led'the  f,  n  '-'eiv 
'^''"^  "  ^^as  that  Mr 

rarrv  Mr'"/,'"^,'""  ^''"■^  'he  first  to 
f-arry  Mr.  Lincoln  towards  his  first 


St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Oct.  26,  1957 


THE  MAIL  BAG 


To  the  Editor. 

In  Springfield,  111.  a  project 
is  under  consideration  to  pro- 
vide a  parklike  setting  around 
the  old  home  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  is  proposed  to  acquire 
title  to  both  sides  of  the  street 
in  the  block  where  Lincoln's 
home  stands.  All  houses  and 
commercial  structures  would 
be  removed  from  the  block. 


for  Lincoln's  Old 


The  area  would  then  be  devel- 
oped into  a  modern  park,  with 
a  museum  and  parking  lot. 

Americans  everywhere  should 
protest  loudly  against  this  pro- 
posed destruction  of  Lincoln's 
old  home  neighborhood.  If  this 
project  is  carried  out,  the 
whole  area  would  be  drastical- 
ly changed  in  appearance  and 
totally  unlike  the  way  Lincoln 
knew  it.  They  might  just  as 
well  tear  down  the  Lincoln 
house  itself  for  its  historic  in- 
terest would  be  largely  gone. 

Just  picture  the  old  Lincoln" 
home  standing  alone  in  a  mod- 
ern park  with  an  adjacent 
parking  lot  jammed  with  auto- 
mobiles. What  a  sacrilege  to 
the  memory  of  that  great 
American!  Logically  the  pur- 
pose should  be  to  restore  the 
old  neighborhood  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  way  it  looked 
In  Lincoln's  day. 

"Stop  hiding  that  house!"  is 
the  slogan  of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Center  Association,  Jnc, 
of  Springfield.  This  small  pri- 
vate organization  of  Lincoln  de- 
votees, has  spearheaded  the 
two-year-old  drive  to  raise  $1,- 


finO.OOO  for  the  project  in  view. 
The  dri\'e  thus  far  has  bogged 
down  with  only  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars  raised  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Complaint  is  made  that  visi- 
tors have  difficulty  finding  the 
house  because  it  is  surrounded 
by  modern  residences.  Actually 
there  is  no  reason  why  any 
wide-awake  person  cannot 
easily  find  it.  The  house  is  not 
hidden  in  any  way  but  stands 
out  prominently  on  the  street 
corner.  With  all  the  many  print- 
ed signs  pointing  the  way  one 
would  have  to  be  blind  not  to 
reach  it.  Considering  that  half 
a  million  people  visit  the  house 
every  year,  it  is  evident  that 
a  great  many  do  find  it. 

Complaint  is  made  that  park- 
ing space  is  scarce  in  the  vi- 
cinity. So  what?  It  is  a  great 
hardship  to  leave  one's  auto  at 
a  distance  and  walk  a  few 
blocks  to  see  the  house  where 
Lincoln  lived?  At  many  other 
historic  shrines  throughout  the 
nation,  visitors  must  leave  their 
autos  at  a  considerable  distance 
and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  old  historic  Lincoln 
neighborhood  does  not  belong 
solely  to  the  small  group  of 
Springfield  citizens  who  want 
to  destroy  it.  It  belongs  to  all 
the  American  people.  There 
should  be  nationwide  protest 
against  this  proposed  vanda- 
lism. 

LESTER  E.  FROST 
Moline,  111. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS,    Nov.,  1957 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Hits  Plan  for  Park  Around 


IN  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  a  project  is  under  consideration 
to  provide  a  parklike  setting  around  the  old  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  is  proposed  to  acquire  title  to  both  sides  of  the 
street  in  the  block  where  Lincoln's  home  stands. 

All  houses  and  commercial 
structures  would  be  removed 
from  the  block.  The  area 
would  then  be  developed  into 
a  modern  park,  with  a  mu- 
seum and  parking  lot. 

Americans  everywh.ere 
should  prdtest  loudly  against 
this  proposed  destruction  of 
Lincoln's  old  home  neighbor- 
hood. 

,  If  this  project  is  carried  out, 
the  whole  area  would  be  dras- 
tically changed  in  appearance 
and  totally  unlike  the  way 
Lincoln  knew  it.  They  might 
just  as  well  tear  down  the 
Lincoln  house  itself,  for  its 
historic  interest  would  be 
largely  gone. 


JUST  picture  the  old  Lincoln 
home  standing  alone  in  a  mod- 
em park  with  an  adjacent 
parkmg  lot  jammed  with  auto- 
mobiles. What  a  sacrilege  to 
the  memory  of  that  great 
American! 

Ix)glcally  the  purpose 
should  be  to  restore  (he  old 
neighborhood  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  way  it  looked 
In  Lincoln's  day. 
Complaint  is  made  that  visi- 
tors have  difficulty  in  finding 
the  house  because  it  Is  sur- 
rounded by  modern  residences. 

Actually  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  wideawake  person 
cannot  easily  find  it.  The 
house  is  not  hidden  in  any 
way,  but  stands  out  promi- 
nently on  the  street  corner. 


nmiiiii»Hniiiini(mnii'nTifniffnnnfn 


Abe's  Home 


COiVIPLAINT  is  made  that 
parking  space  is  scarce  in  the 
vicinity.  So  what?  Is  it  a  great 
hardship  to  leave  one's  auto 
at  a  distance  and  walk  a  few 
blocks  to  see  the  house  where 
Lincoln  lived? 

At  many  other  historic 
shrines  throughout  the  na- 
tion, visitors  must  leave 
their  autus  at  a  considerable 
distance  and  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

The  old  historic  Lincoln 
neighborhood  does  not  belong 
solely  to  the  small  group  of 
Springfield  citizens  who  want 
to  destroy  it.  It  belongs  to 
all  of  the  American  people. 
There  should  be  natinn-wide 
protest  against  this  proposed 
vandalism. 

LESTER  E.  FROST. 

Moline. 


Kansas  City  Star 
September  19,  1962 


Area  to  Take  on  Lincoln  Look. 


(Service  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.)  | 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.  — 
Wooden  sidewalks,  pick- 
et fences  and  clapboard 
houses  of  100  years  ago 
are  coming  back  to  a  downtown 
area  of  Springfield. 

The  city  hopes  to  make  four 
square  blocks  around  Abraham 
Lincoln's  home  look  the  way 
they  did  from  1840  to  1860. 

Utility  poles  will  come  down, 
parking  meters  wiU  be  ripped 
out  and  two  streets  will  be 
closed  to  automobiles. 


Last  week  the  city  council 
adopted  recommendations  of  the 
Lincoln  Home  Advisory  group 
to  restore  the  area. 

"We  want  the  area  to  reflect 
the  architectural  characteristics 
of  Lincoln's  day,"  said  Clyde 
Walton,  state  historian,  a  lead- 
er in  the  project. 

"Nobody  wants  to  bring  back 
mud  in  the  streets  or  tear  out 
the  sewers,  however.  We  won't 
go  that  far." 

Any  new  construction  in  the 
area  must  first  be  approved  by 
the  Lincoln  Home  Advisory 
group.  Under  this  requirement, 
houses,  as  they  face  demolition 
or  remodeling,  will  eventually 
take  on  the  look  of  SprrngfieW  in 
Lincoln's  day. 

Requirements  call  for  red 
brick  chimneys  and  houses 
painted  white  or  Quaker  brown, 
as  Lincoln's  home  is. 

The  Women's  Relief  corps,  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of 


the  Republic,  has  plans  for  a 
headquarters  and  museum  in  the 
area. 

Lincoln's  home  draws  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors 
each  year.  The  state  hopes  to 
turn  a  small  neighboring  cot- 
tage salvaged  from  the  Lin- 
coln era  into  a  public  informa- 
tion center. 


No  restrictions  will  be  made 
on  interiors  in  the  four  blocks. 

Civic  backers  of  the  plan  hope 
the  area  eventually  will  house  a 
first  -  class  restaurant,  luxury 
apartments,  doctors'  and  den- 
tists' offices  and  so  forth.  All 
would  be  developed  by  private 
interests.  Garish  souvenir  come- 
I  ons  would  be  forbidden. 


/ 


The  Lincoln  Neig 


ighborhood  From  l8U^-6l 


RuthAnne  Heriot 
Hs  U20 
July  22,  197U 


Good  day  gentlemen  and  ladies.  You  must  be  part  of  one  of  the  Eastern 
delegations  who  have  come  to  learn  more  about  your  new  presidential  nominee 
and  where  he  lives .    As  you  have  come  from  the  market  just  up  the  street  you 
have  seen  we  are  not  as  "wild  west"  as  perhaps  your  newspapers  have  lead  you 
to  believe.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  down  at  the  state  house  and  will  be  glad  to  receive 

a. 

you  if  you  care  to  go  there.  If  you  wish  to  see  where  he  lives  just  follow  me. 

Mr.  Lincoln  himself  would  be  a  better  guide  as  he  has  liven  here  since  l^hL 
and  has  watched  our  neighborhood  grow  from  pastures  and  fields  to  the  settled 
residential  area  it  is  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  of  Springfield  has  grown 
so  muchj  especially  since  we  became  the  state  capilot  in  1637  through  the  help 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  8  other  members  of  the  long  nine  as  our  Sangair.on  Co. 
delegation  was  nicknames,  that  despite  that  upstart  Chicago  we  consider  ourselves 
the  first  city  in  the  state,  quite  on  a  par  with  those  back  East. 

The  lady  that  lives  "in  the  first  house,  Mrs.  Mary  Remiinn  can  vouch  for 

this  as  she  has  been  here  since  l8i;8.    She  knows  about  Eastern  cities  since 

she  was  born  in  Lee,  Mass.  and  learned  about  European  towns  from  her  late 

2 

husband  Henry,  a  native  of  Germany    so  she  is  reckoned  a  pretty  fair  judge . 
The  Black  brothers  stay  at  Remann's  and  could  add  their  own  observations 
from  their  travels.    None  of  the  numerous  Remann  children  seem  about  but  if  we 
were  to  check  next  j^or  here  at  Jesse  Kent's  we  just  might  find  Henry  Romann 
playing  with  J.  P. 

The  boys  are  quite  fascinated  by  their  new  next  door  neighbor  Amos  Worthen 
who  moved  here  last  year.    He  makes  many  trips  throughout  the  state  and  is  thus 
much  more  interesting  than  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Olcott  who  used  to  l^yg  here.  Boys 
and  ministers  don't  seem  to  mix  well  but  despite  these  tendencies  we  do  have 


.ar^  flourishing  Sunday  Schools  as  well  as  numerous  churches  of  many  different , 

3 

kinds  here  in  Springfield. 

Our  city  is  flourishing  as  well  as  the  Sunday  Schools  and  Benjamin  Koore 
who  used  tc  live  in  this  next  house  certainly  »ad  a  hand  in  planrdng  the  growth 
of  Springfield.  Our  railroads  have  greatly  accelerated  this  growth  and  the  cur- 
rent occupant  of  this  house  Lotus  Niles  can  attest  to  the  number  of  passangers 
we  have  coming  to  Springfield.    Since  Lincoln  was  no^nated  we  have  had  quite 

;  h 
a  stream  of  visitors  as  yourselves. 

The  railroads,  although  the  most  popular,  are  not  the  only  way  of  getting 
to  Springfield  as  Edward  Bugg  who  lives  here  will  gladly  testify.    Getting  arour.a 
in  Springfield  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  once  was.    Perhaps  some  of  you  gentlemen 
who  have  pbeen  here  previously  remember  o-or  problem  with  mud  and  hogs.  Our 
reform  mayo»,  chief  of  whom  was  Billy  Herndcn,  Lincoln's  partner,  have  tao'.led 
this  problem  quite  sucessfully  we  believe.^    As  long  as  you  ladies  take  the 
proper  precautions  with  your  skirts  we  need  not  fear  to  walk  anywhere  in  our 
fair  city. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  oocassion  to  grace  our  fair  city  previously  are 
probably  acquiinted  with  Henry  Carrigan  who  has  now  retired  and  thought  ".o  live 
peacefully  here.    Xou  may  also  have  been  acquainted  with  the  late  Benjam.in  Talbott 
who  lived  back  a  door  where  Bugg  is  now  residing.    You  previous  visitors  can  help 
refute  the  notion  that  our  prariees  are  ory,  arid  wastelands,  as  if  you  rest  have 
not  seen  yet  for  yourselves.    There  is  plenty  of  water  in  this  area,  n.ar.y  lit.le 
streams  a«i  the  Sangan^o  country  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  state.    Indoea  both 
Thomas  Alsop  who  lived  here  before  Carr.gan  and  Asa  Eastman  who  lived  here  before 
Alsop  depended  upon  this  fertility  and  presence  of  water  power  for  their  livings. 
This  fertility  and  abundance  that  you  saw  at  the  market  has  made  it  possible  not 
only  for  Alsop  and  Eastmen  to  earn  their  bread  Utterly  but  also  no  support  men 

ons'as  WillisiT.  Watson  who  lived  fonr.erly  in  xhe  .<ent 


house,  George  Woods  who  lived  in  the  Worthen  house,  D.  M.  Whitman  who  lived  in 

the  Niles  house  and  Charles  Cole  who  may  have  boarded  with  the  Alsops  as  well  as 

Rev.  Writsman  who  was  living  here  as  early  as  1850. 

Of  course  you  are  chiefly  interested  in  a  man  some  of  you  may  have  met  even 

before  18^0  for  we  sent  Lincoln  East  to  Congress  in  iQhl  •    You  have  probably  real: 

by  now  that  he  lives  here  for  not  only  does  Lincoln  have  the  only  brick  sidewalk  : 

contrast  to  the  wooden  ones  we  previously  have  been  navigating  but  also  he  has  one 
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the  few  two  s\ory  homes.  This  makes  it  convienent  for  visitors  such  as  yourselv. 
to  find  the  home  and  indeed  it  has  had  many  visitors  since  the  nomination.  It  wa. 
definately  not  the  home  for  Carrigan  to  peacefully  retire  next  door  to  but  considi 
Carrigan's  former  occupation,  he  is  probably  enjoying  himself. 

Lincoln  probably  would  enjoy  the  situation  himself  if  he  were  not  so  busy  f. 
he  has  the  reputation  on  the  8th  circuit  as  a  good  story  toller  who  can  appreciate 
a  joke.    But  be  assured  there  is  more  to  Lincoln  than  story-telling  and  jokes. 
That  he  is  a  hard  worker  is  reflected  in  his  home.    It  was  not  always  the  comforto 
two  story  home  you  see  before  you.    When  Lincoln  bought  it  form  Charles  Dresser 
who  built  it  in  I839  it  was  a  simple  story  and  a  half  cottagb  similiar  to  otxiers 
in  the  neighborhood.    Then  in  iSUU  he  was  just  married  a  ^ittle  Wer  a  year,  had 
one  son,  and  his  legal  reputation  was  growing.    Since  then  Springfield  had  grown 
mightly  and  so  has  Lincoln  (fortunately  not  physically  as  Springfield  has  because 
6'[i"  is  tall  enough  for  any  man).    Today  Lincoln's  family  nujnbers  two  more  boys  (i. 
third  having  been  lost  in  childhood)  and  his  home  has  grown  to  reflect  his  comforl 
professional  position  and  house  the  family  properly. 

You  may  wonder  why  instead  of  raising  his  roof  and  adding  on  to  tlie  home  as 
did  in  56  Lincoln  did  not  just  move  out  of  the  neighborhood.    Lincoln  did  once  say 
to  a  farmer  that  he  was  trying  to  discourage  from  suing  a  newighbor  that  "..neighc 
are  like  horses;  they  all  have  faults  and  there  is  a  way  of  accomaditing  yourself 
to  the  faults  you  know  and  expect ;  trading  a  horse  whose  faults  you  are  used  to  f o 
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•one- who  has  a  new  and  different  set  of  faults  may  be  a  mistake."    This  attitiude  I 
may  be  one  of  the    reasons  Lincoln  did  not  move  but  only  he  himself  can  say  why 
he  stayed.    Prehaps  if  we  continue  our  walk  around  the  area  we  may  gain  some  insight 
and  you  certainly  will  be  able  to  tell  your  friends  back  East  you  have  seen  where 
Lincoln  lives. 

If  we  were  on  this  same  corner  of  8th  and  Jackson  back  in  1839  it  might  have 

been  a  bit  noisy  for  as  well  as  Charles  Dresser,  Francis  Springer  erected  a  home  that 

year.^    We  will  see  that  they  have  more  in  common  than  building  homes  across  the 

street  from  each  other  in  the  same  year.    Springer,  however,  remained  here  longer 

for  he  did  not  sell  his  home  until  l8U9  when  Charles  Arnold,  the  present  occupant, 

purchased  it  and  several  lots.    Between  Springer  and  Arnold  this  corner  is  not  a 

place  for  bad  boys  to  hang  out  but  be  assured  that  youth  in  the  rapidly  growing 

city  of  Springfield  have  more  wot>k  to  do  than  opportunities  t)    get  into  trouble.' 

J.  P.  Irwin  who  lives  in  this  next  house  has  availed  himself  of  a  type  of 

or^portunity  Springf iled  offers  and  since  his  arrival  has  been  keeping  track  of  the 
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numerous  church  services  he  has  attended  in  a  small  diary.      Although  emotions  are 
sometimes  aroused  to  a  feverous  pitch  in  the  services  Irwin  attends,  it  is  certainly 
less  perio.'^^less  than  one  of  the  occupations  of  Nelson  Newmann  who  owns  the  neXt 
house.    NewTT.ann  is  currently  renting  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Cook  and  her  family  as  well  as 
the  James  Gormley's  but  previously  lived  here  himself  with  his  family. 

Ne^-mann  may  have  had  buisness  referrals  from  his  next  door  neighbor  Charles  S. 
Cleveland.    Then  too ,  Newmann ' s  sub-jects  may  have  kept  another  neighbor,  F.  H.  Weber, 
busy.    At  least  the  Weber's  young  boys  ceirbainly  are  fascinated  by  the  antics  that 
sometimes  occurr  as  a  result  of  Newmann 's  attempts* 

The  neighborhood  its«.lf  is  sometLmes  found  very  unusual  and  fascinating  by 
some  of  our  visitors  because  it  Gontaini3.  such  a  free  mixture  of  people.    The  residents 
of  this  second  lot  from  the  corner  illuirate  this  for  they  a^  mulattos.  Jameson 
Jenkins  and  his  family  who  live  in  one  of     the  homes  on  this  lot  have  been  here  simoB 


THIS  IS  WHAT  THE  HOUSE  LOOKED  LTKE  when  Lincoln  bought  it  in  384-1-.  . 
one-and-a-half-story  cottasc.  built  in  1839  on  a  50xl52-fool  lot  \shich  aUo  c 
a  woodshed,  privy,  and  a  place  for  iho  carriage.  In  1S56  il  was  enlarged  to  two 
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jit  least  and  probably  previously  as  this  part  of  the  neighborhood  is  not  as 

wo  11  known.  If  wc  could  find  any  of  the  former  neighbors  as  A.  Gordon,  Richard 
nillnan,  Leonard  G.  loster,  Edward  Little  or  Abner  Watson  they  might  be  ablC  to 
f,  ']\re  us  moiti  information. 

What  we  do  know  know  is  what  you  can  see  -  this  is  one  ofi  the  lots  in  the 
neighborhood  that  has  two  homes  on  it.  Across  the  street  you  can  see  some  of  the 
lots  are  not  yet  built  upon  but  this  one  definately  is.    Jame  Pelham  lives  in  the 
other  home  on  this  lot.    Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  lives  on  the  corner,  Solomon 
Allen,  will  hel2;p  fill  up  those  emply  lots  across  the  street  in  the  future  but 
monnwhile  let  us  cross  and  take  a  look  at  them. 


Although  Allen  may  in  the  future  help  fill  up  these  emptj/p.ots,  the  man  who 
ur^d  to  live  in  this  first  house  in  from  the  corner,  Elishu  Jameson,  very  likely 
helped  with  those  homes  that  are  currently  here.    Mn.  0.  Jones  now  lives  in  the 
eld  JauieGon  home.    The  vacent  lots  we  have  been  noticing  are  very  apparent  here 
because  there  is  one  on  both  sides  of  this  next  home. 

This  helps  set  the  home  apart,  much  like  Lincoln's  brick  sidewal>i:.    As  with 
Lincoln's  this  home  has  reason  to  be  noted  for  the,,  man  who' occupies  it,  Jesse  K. 
I^j-bois,  is  probably  the  most  famous  person  in  the  neighborhood,  neaSt  to  Lincoln. "^^ 
Although  you  Easterners  may  not  be  aware  of  the  name,  rest  assured  we  Suckers  are. 
Th-^  I?u.bois  children,  one  of  whom,  is  named  Lincoln,  glory  in  their  vacent  lots  which 
'\ive  helped  console  them  in  their  m.ove  here  from  Palestine  and  their  native  Lawrence 
County  where  Dubois'  father  Touiss ant  was  one  of  the  first  settlers. 

Old  'l\v.L..:.;;ant ,      French  Canadian,  one  time  resident  of  the  city  of  Vincennes, 
"^.-^^nger  in  the  War  of  l8l2,  and  all  around  man  approaching  what  your  Eastern  papers 
t'link  everyone  here  out  West  is  like  probably  woij-ld  be  astonished  at  his  sonlts  fame 


-"pA  the  general  prosperity  of  Springfield,  a  twn  that  did  not  even  exist  when  he  met 
'::"r-  untimely  death  proir  to  lQl$ .    Newertheless  Springfiled  and  the  West  have  grown 
•'"-"h  thpt  Touarisant '  s  son  Jesse  not  only  was  '^'^be  to  attend  collegiate  course^  in 
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in  Blooninrton,  Indiana,  but  also  become  the  sucessful,  prominent  citizen  of  Spring- 
field and  lllinoin  he  is  today. -^-^ 

Although  not  as  prominent,  Dubois'  neighbor  Allen  Miller  <5%rtainly  is  prosperous 
as  his  tvo  stoiy  home  shows.    As  you  know,  it  is  not  proper  to  ^nquire  into  the  finan- 
cial status  of  a  widow,  but  Mrs..  Julia  Sprigg  who  occipies  the  nl^t  home  manages  to 
keep  us  appearances  quite  well.    Her  late  husband  J.  C.  Sprigg  was  for  many  years 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Notary  for  Springfield.    It  is  iteresting  to  note  that  Mis 
Sprigg 's  neighbor  Jesse  K,  Dubois  also    once  held  this  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace.    Although  Mrs..  Sprigg  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  Dubois  as  we  have  seen  of 
French  extraction,  they  seem  to  get  along  quite  well.^^ 

With  her  numberous  children  (ten  in  all  but  not  all  at  hofne)  Mrs.  Sprigg 
furnishes  good  customer  relations  at  leas  as  well  as  neighborly  onew  with  her  next 
coor  neighbor  Charles  Corneau  for  no  knows  better  than  you  ladies  the  numerous  ills 
even  the  most  hearty  child  will  contBaod..    Of  course  our  prariees  are  a  very  health- 
ful  place  to  raise  children  despite  the  fa-.lse  reports  you  may  have  heard  back  East 
so  Corneau  probably  prospered  more  in  Philadelphia.    The  Corneaus  moved  here  in  185U 
•^•nd  bought  their  home  from  Abner  Wilkirron  in  1855. 

This  home  which  as  you  can  see  is  a  typical  Springfield  cottage  is  very  different 
from  the  brick  row  homes  the  Corneaus  ^^re  used  to  in  Philadelphia.    As  we  have  been 
.-Iking  around  you  have  seen  that  here  on  the  prariee  our  ci^y  is  bdllt  mostly  of 
wood  rather  than  brick  as  yo^  Eastern  cities. However  we    do  build  in  br  ick 
and  stone  and  the  across  across  the  street  ,    which  is  oc  cupied  by  Mn  S  .  Burch,  is 

one  of  the  few  brick  lomes  in  tfe  neighborhood.    Burch  evidently  likes  his  brick 
-0.0  for  he  has  bought  it  from  T.  P.  Lousbough,  its  previous  owner  and  builder,  Burch 
has  lives  here  before,  renting  it  from  Lousbough  until  1855  but  since  then  Noyes  Miner 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Shearer  sucessively  have  rented  the  home.    Burch  currently  is  a  wd^dower 
but  Soringfield  gossip  has  it  that  he  does  not  plan  to  enjoy  his  new  brick  home  by 
hin^elf. 


His  next  door  neighbor,  Richard  Ivers,  who  i^  renting  from  Ira  Brown,  Jr., 
hopes  many  other  citizens  of  Springfield  plan  to  enjoy  new  brick  homes.    Them  perhaps 
ho  can  become  prosperous  enough  to  have  a  home  of  his  own  rather  than  renting.  Ivers 
A'c'T't  door  neighbor,  F.  S.  Dean,  probably  acquired  the  money  for  his  lot  which  he 
bought  in  18^0  in  a  irather  romanic  way.    Mr.  Dean  was  one  of  several  Springfield 
mon  who  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  California  Gold  fields  in  18149."^^    Of  course 
it  is  not  proper  to  inquire  as  to  his  sucess  but  we  do  know  he  purchased  this  lot 
-.n  1850,  even  if  it  is  only  a  half  lot. 

The  other  half  of  Dean's  lot  plus  all  of  lot  I3  were  sold  by  the  owner  in 
13^3  to  Alexander  Graham.    Graham  is  very  fajniliar  with  the  neighborhood  as  he  has 
lived  in  many  locatiofis  in  and  around  it.    Currently  this  house  is  occupied  by 
:'en?on  Lyon  and  the  P^-irges . 

The  gentleman  i^jho  lives  next  door  represents  one  of  the  imporvem.ents  to  the 

nei.^hborhood  since  Graham  has  been  associated  with  the  eara.    This  is  William  Beedle 
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'.•.'lie  is  renting  from  his  next  door  neighbor  Mrs.  Ann  Walters.        Mrs.  Walters  has 
lives  on  hev  property  for  the  past  18  y®  rs    Qnd  is  the  one  to   tell  us  about  former 
residents  of  the  street  as  James  Gibb-s , Edward  C.  Campbell  and  W.  F.  Claybourne . 
Mrs.  VJalters'  neighbor  down  Market  street  on  the  corner  with  7th,  William  S. 
Wallace,  moved  here  in  the  same  year,  l8h2,  thus  doubltless  can  match  Mrs.  Walters 
i-.  rcmlnscences .    Wallace  is  best  acquainted  with  his  forner  7th  street  neighbors 
3.  A.  and  John  Corneau  but  he  can  also  tell  us  about  Absolom  Cold  and  Z.  Johnson, 
T''io  probably  rented  either  from  Viiter  Field  and/or  Ira  Brown  Sr.  as  well  as  F.  B. 
^aker  and  L.  H.  Ide  who  probably  boarded  at  Peter  Sperry 's .  WqUqcCu  coyld  also  tell 
m.uch  abouir  Stephem  Smith  who  lives  on  the  Jackson  street  corner  of  the  east  side 
of  7th.    William  Keys  is  also  living  in  the  Smith  house. 

Living  on  the  op  posib  corner    of  7th  and      Jackson    is  a  gentleman  wiej    ha  ve 
already  come  across,  Alexander  G  raham.    Grahajn  is  not  the  only  acquatance  we  have  on 
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this  block  for  in  18^5  Ira  Brwon,  Sr.  was  living  on  7th  souilh  of  Jackson.    The  house 


next  door  to  Graham's,  however,  is  owned  by  a  "stranger",  John  Bennett  and  is 
rented  to  Samel  Reed.    But  one  door  over  and  we  again  come  to  old  acquaintances, 
the  Corneau  family.    The  Corneau  occupying  this  house  ia  William  Corneau. 

Not  only  do  we  have  old  acquaintances  on  this  block  but  also  you  can  see  it 
V'^guley  resembles  the  one  behind  on  8th  street  because  it  too  has  several  open  lots 

the  one  between  this  Corneau  and  his  neighbor  John  Cunningham.    Cunningham  although 
•lot  famous  like  Dubois  does  have  the  same  large  area  of  open  space  around  his  house 
because  as  you  can  see  the  next  yjeighbor  is  Thomas  Clark  on  the  corner  with  Edwards. 

By  coincidence  there  is  also  another  Clark  living  on  a  corner  with  Edwards  only 
t'lis  is  Ormal  Clark  and  he  lives  at  9th  and  Edwards.    Clark  is  another  one  who  can 
t'^ll  us  much  about  the  growt-h  of  Springfield  for  for  the  family  moved  to  town  in  I838. 
"The  great  physical  growt-h  of  Springfield  during  Clark's  residence  here  has  been  made 
I'cbssible  by  people  such  as  his  next  door  neighbor  Andreew  Lumpp.  ' 

VJe  have  already  seen  how  thr  railroads  and  men  such  as  the  occupant  of  this 
n'-^xt  home  H.  B.  Patrick  have  he5:ped  in  Springfield's  growth  in  the  decade  of  the  1850 's 
/\ nether  point  we  have  already  discussed  in  regard  to  the  Jenkinses  is  that  this  end 
of  the  neighborhood  is  not  as  well  known.    That  is  why  tlhere  is  some  confusion  as  to 
w-^ich  Ives  lives  here  next  door  to  Patrick.    Our  Springfield  directories,  of  which 
vo  are  very  proud,  list  both  a  Jerome  Ives  and  a  J.  G.  Xves  in  this  vicinity  as  well 
n'n  the  D.  G.  Ives  who  appears  on  the  census. 

T.here  are  also  three  Fawcetts  listed  for  this  vicinity  but  fortunately  they 
a!'.!  live  in  the  same  house  which  is  this  next  one.    The  Fawcetts  must  get  along  well 
vith  their  other  next  door  neighbor,  Jospeh  Wood  on  the  corner,  for  they  share  a 
storage  shell. 

Wood  only  built  his  corner  house  in  1857  but  the  corner  directly  across  Jackson 
has  been  occupied  since  at  least  18^0  when  James  Gourley  was  residing  here.    In  1857 
vhen  he  acquired  neighbors,  Gourley  m.oved  and  I^lrs.  F.  Kerchvall  and  family  took  up 
residence.    The  presence  of  Wood  was  probably  not  a  cause  in  Gourley 's  removal  for 


■you  can  see  he  lives  just  behind  the  Lincolns  but  you  can  also  see  that  most  of  the 
rest  of  9th  street  on  this  side  to  Market  is  sparsely  populated.    Perhaps  this  openes 
is  what  ai'hx^cted  the  current  resident  of  the       corner  of  9th  and  Jackson  Guy  Hotchk 

Much  of  this  open  land  belongs  to  the  other  corner  resident  a  black  away  at  9t}i 
and  Market  -  James  M.  Morse.    Morse  even  manitains  a  seperate  office  as  well  as  his 
hor.e  on  this  corner  but  facing  tcward  the  Market.    This  way  he  can  see  all  the  action 
at  the  narket  where  indeed  you  started  this  walk. 

It  really  is  too  bad  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  have  conducted  this  walk  for  you 
himself  for  as  a  true  politician  he  knows  a  tremendous  lot  about  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  city,  county,  and  discrict  as  well.    One  of  your  Eastern  reporters, 
a  man  from  Boston,  described  Lincoln  back  in  hi  this  way: 

'Ve  were  now  in  the  district  represented  by  our  Whig  Congressman  and  he 
kenw,  or  appeared  to  kncvA  every  body  we  met,  the  name  of  the  tenet  of  every  farm 
house,  and  the  owner  of  every  plat  of  ground.    Such  a  shaking  of  hands  -  such  a  how- 
d'ye-do  -  such  a  greeting  of  different  kinds  as  we  saw,  we  never  seen  before;  it  seane 
as  if  he  knew  everyt^^:jing,  and 'he  had  a  Kind  word,  a  smile  and  a  bow  for  everybody  on 
thr  road,  even  to  the  horses,  and  the  cattle,  and  the  swine." 

These  cattle  and  swine  are  of  as  great  concern  to  us  here  at  the  market  as  they 

were  to  Lincoln.    The  market  which  is  quite  similiar  to  the  open  air  markets  which  ar. 
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a^so  found  in  your  Eastern  cities  as  Philadelphia     makes  shopping  for  the  women  of 

the  neighborhood  quite  convenient.    Here  one  can  obtain  f res^  meat  and  vegetables,  co 

butter,  and  other  foodstuffs.    O^jt  ladies  probably  go  to  the  market  a  bit  more  freque 

than  you  do  back  East  due  to  the  Illinoins  climate  being  a  trifle  humid  in  the  summer 

and  spoilage  setting  in  quicker.    But  the  fertility  of  the  Sangamo  country  offsets  an 

minor, incon^-eniences  especially  in  this  first  necessity  of  life  -  food. 

.   Some  of  our  more  thrifty  ladies  aff  Mrs.  Lincoln  even  obtain  as  much  of  their 

food  as  possible  on  their  own  without  resorting  to  the  market.    Mrs.  Lincoln  as  does 
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mort  Si^ringficld  housewives  has  a  flourishing  herb  garden      and  at  one  time  the  Linco 
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kept  their  own  cow  pastured  on  those  vacent  lots  facin,  9th  street.       Later  on  the 
Lincolns '  sccr^.ed  to  have  had  a  milk  arrangement  with  the  Gourleys  f  urnisfelhg  the 
Lincolns  with  milk  daily!    With  Lincoln  out  of  town  so  often  on  circuit  this  must 
have  been  quite  a  sensible  arrangement. 

However,,  even  without  the  strength  of  Y^.  Lincoln  to  tote  packages  when  he 
vas  so  often  out  of  town  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  very  little  trouble  shopping.    As  well  as 
the  market  here  so  close  you  may  have  noticed  a  large  building  on  the  town  branch 
between  Jackson,  8th,  Edwards,  and  7th  streets.    This  is  the  town  grist  mill  which 
previously  was  run  by  the  Lincolns'  former  neXt  door  neighbor  Alsop. 

The  official  city  mill  is  by  no  m.eans  the  only  one  located  in  our  city.    The  Ive 
r^'n  a  ^our  mill  where  possible  all  of  our  neighborhood  Ive's  work  and  Asa  Eastman,  the 
:,oxt  doo.^  neighbor  before  Alspp.     also  is  in  the  flour  mill  bu5teness.    These  mills 
c-.ploy  ..any  people  including  Charles  Cole  of  t^e  neighborhood.    Last  year  20  men  in 
t-e  city  of  Springfield  gave  their  occupation  as  miller  whereas  10  years  ago  9  millers 
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a-^^eared  in  the  newspaper. 

The  mills,  the  market,  and  their  own  hom.es  are  not  the  only  places  a  Springfielc 
^.ou.evire  can  obtain  food  for-  the  family.    Imported  and  domestic  groceries  of  the 
non-rerishable  type  as  coffee,  teas,  honey,  beeswaoc  for  preserving,  etc,  are  sold  by 
r.rocer.'  and  dry  good  dealers  in  the  strres    around  the  square.    The  Smith  firm  with 
vhich  Stephen  Smith  is  connected  is  just  one  of  3h  grocers  in  town  last  year  and  7 
t  on  vears  ac!;o . 

Of  course  mthout  the  farmers  none  of  these  groceries,  mills,  and/or  market 
would  be  possible.    It  may  seem  strange  to  you  Easterner^  to  have  farmers  living  in 
V>e  city  but  ^^.ore  in  this  neighborhood  aI.rone  we  have  three  -  Guy  Hotchkiss,  Oramel 
Cl.rk  and  Kenson  Lyon.    Orainel  Clark  has  lived  here  so  long  that  he  probably  really 
can  not  be  considered  a  farmer  exceiSt  f  or  the  fact  that  as  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  the  Sanga-mon  country  he  helped  deve^<:^.p  a  plow  to  work  the  pi^ariee  soil  while  still 
living  an  his  Fancy  Creek  fram.-"    Henson  Lyon  is  another  "old  SettlerV  who  has  earne 


the  titlo  farmer  and  his  current  presonce  in  Sprlnf^.f iold,  although  we  are  glad 

to  see  hl^,  is  actually  a  sad  occassion  as  he  is  here  to  be  near  medical  help 
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for  his  sickly  children.        From  his  location  we  can  guess  that  Guy  Hotchkiss 
was  probably  attracted  by  all  that  open  space  along  9th  street. 

However,  we  feel  Mr.  Hotchkiss'  open  space  probably  will  not  remain  open 
for  lonq;  the  way  Springfield  is  undergoing  a  building  boom.    Indeed  last  year 
there  wore  I8I  carpenters  in  Springfield,  the  largest  number  practicing  any 
profession.    Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  Lincoln  did  not  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps  and  become  a  carpenter  for  he  might  have  been  overwhelmed  and  just 
one  of  this  "multitude".    Even  without  Lincoln  there  are  many  carpenters  in  ' 
the  neighborhood  including  Henry  Bugg,  Andrew  Lumpp,  Solomon  Allen,  Alexander 
Gra'-^an,  and  Jesse  Kent  as  well  as  former  residents  Thomas  Henry  and  W.  F.  Claybourne . 

Yov.  can  see  from  this  neighborhood  list  that  Springfield  carpenters  also 
engage  in  related  occupations.    Alexander  Graham  has  built  several  homes  in  the 
area  and  i?  probably  as  much  of  a  builder  and  contractor  as  Elishu  Jameson  who 
lirts  j^.imrelf  as  such.     Joseph  Wood  not  only  build  his  own  home  but  he  has 
■juilt  others  thj:'oughout  Springfield. 

The  lumber  all  these  carpenters  are  using  obviously  must  come  from  some 
v.''i«ro  and  Springfield  has  several  flourishing  saw  mills.    One  of  these  is  ownmed 
■\v  Asa  Eastman  who  combines  it  with  this  flo^or  mill  (quite  efficient  and  probably 

similiar  to  that  which  can  be  observed  at  Spring  Mill  near  Mitchell,  Indl'XM) /''^ 
A-other  mill  for  lumber  only  is  owned  by  Charles  Arnold  but  this  is  not  the 
cccupaticn  he  is  most  fpjnous  for.     Unfortunately  most  of  the  millers  do  not 
'^■•?tinguish  between  lumber  and  flour  mills  so  there  may  be  others  besides 
^'-';;tman  w^o  combine  both.  ^ 

Lumber  dealers  as  Nm.  Burch  once  was  and  salsemen  as  one  of  the  Blacks  get 
l^jmbci'    from  these  combination  or  saw  mills  to  the  carpenters.    Of  course  there 
■".^•0  several  flourishing  furniture  factories  in  town  and  they  probably  buy  directly 

"1  '         'Tnd    pill'-  "'  OT    or>>np    n-f'    J-'m    r- p  i-- ■         '  r^-r-r^ 


*    Thus  not  all  our  carpenters  are  working  on  wooden  houses  and  stores  and 
we  have  already  seen  Springfield  does  have  several  stone  and  brick  edifices, 
including  the  state  house  which  is  built  of  stone.    More  such  brick  and  stone 
buildings  seen  to  be  going  up.    At  least  J.  P.  Irwin  and  Richard  Ivers  hope  more 
brick  buildings  continue  to  be  build  in  town  during  this  boom  f or -^rwin  is  a 
full  time  brick  layer  and  Ivers  part  time. 

Until  these  homes  and  buildings  O.ur  brick  layers,  carpenters,  and  builders 
and  contractors  are  working  on  are  completed,  the  burgeoning  population  of 
Springfield  must  have  somei)lace  to  stay.      Thus  we  are  liberally  supplied  with 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.    Although  there  are  no  hotels  in  this  neighborhood; 
most  of  them  bein^  located  near  the  square;  Kanry  Carrigan  can  probably  tell 

you  all  you  wish  to  know  as  he  was  proprietor  of  his  own  and  then  the  Palmer 
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'Totel  since  at  least  I8h5.       The  neighborhood  does  have  at  least  one  boarding 
house.  Soerry's,  at  89  S.  7th  which  is  listed  as  such  and  Mrs.  Remann  has  the 
Blackf^  boarding  with  her.    .Mrs.  Walters  and  Mrs.  Spring  are  also  supposed  to 
suplement  their  income  by  taking  in  boarders. 

With  so  many  children  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Mrs.  Sprigg  may  have  taken 
in  "ooCdevs  in  the  past  although  there  are  none  now.    You  ladies  can  just  ( 
im.agine  what  it  costs  to  clothe  ten  constantly  growing  children.  Frotunately 
for  Mrs.  Sorigg  Springfield  has  a  flourishing  woolen  mill  as  well  as  many 
merchants  so  cloth  is  easy  to  obtain. 

Mrs .  Sprigg  porbabiy  makes  her  own  clothing  and  that  for  the  children 
as  her  neighbor  Mrs.  Lincoln  does.    However  Springfield  does  have  several 
tailors  even  be:"r;f^  able  to  support  six  back  in  l8U9.    Former  occupants  of 
this  neighborhood  who  are  tailors  and  could  have  given  Mrs.  Sprigg  and  Lincoln 
hints' and  help  include  Mrs.  Sprigg 's  old  next  door  neighbor  Abner  Wilkinson, 
George  Wood,,  and  James  Gibbs .    •  . 

Our  walk  around  the  ne  ighborhood  has  probably  made  you  very  aware  of 
.     *'^er  no^essary  item  of  apuearal  -  namely  shoes.    One  of  the  ^6  boot  and 


shoe  makers  Springfield  boasted  last  year  is  James  Gourmley,  the  Lincolns ' 
former  back  door  neighbor  and  "milkman". 

If  you  feet  hurt  from  just  this  small  juant  you  can  be  glad  you  did 
not  have  to  come  to  Springfield  and  the  Sangamo  country  the  way  Oramel  Clark 

did  back  in  1820.  He  walked  all  the  way  to  his  parents  home  in  New  York  and 
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back  again.       Today  Clark  can  see  east  down  Edwards  the  tracks  for  the  train 
that  was  your  means  of  trasportation  to  Springfield.    Clark  will  tell  you 
that  the  iron  horse  beats  shanks  mare  for  speed  any  day.    In  a  pqpty  such 
as  yours  undoubtedly  some  come  in  the  third  street  tracks  but  probably  most 
of  you  came  by  the  Great  Western  Railroad  whov station  we  can  see  from  the 
market  here  just  over  one  block  at  10th  and  J^onroe .  ' 

This  proximity  of  the  station  explains  why  you  saw  many  more  houses  on 
the.  nr>st  side  of  9th  street  than  this  west  side  we  walked  up  because  many  of 
thof:o  homes  are  occupied  by  employees  of  the  GWRR.    However  this  neighborhood 
doen  have  several  GWRR  employees  including  such  im  portant  officials  as  Wm. 
Corneau  who  has  served  as  Secretary.  Treasurer,  and  Cashier  and  Lotus  Niles 
wlio  is  general  ticket  agent.  William  Eeedle  is  a  fireman  and  former , resident 
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Leonard  Lester  is  an  engineer  for  this  road. 

■Although  the  GWRR  gets  you  here,  it  can  not  take  you  around  town.  For 
that  yvM  either  walk  as  we  have  been  doing,  hire  a  carriage,  or  rent  a  horso 

The  horso  in  Springfield  must  be  more  popular  than  the  iron  horse  for  we  ■ 
have  three  times  as  m.any  livery  stables  than  railroad  stations  and  that's  not 
even  counting  those  kept  by  the  hotels  and  blacksmiths.     Charles  Cleveland  is 
tho  man  to  see  in  the  niehgobrhood  about  a  horse  because  he  is  one  of  the  stablers 

If  you  already  have  a  horse  and  your  family  has  grown  such  ^hat  they 
wont  all  fit  on  his  back  Jesse  Kent  makes  carriages  as  well  as  doiing  carpentry 
and  Cbod  Lca^-s  who  lives  on  the  opposite  corner  of  7th  and  Jackson  has  a  flour±hinf: 
carriage  shop.    If  you  prefer  a  caoch  to  a  carriage  former  resident  Edward  C.  C 


Campbell  can  build  it  for  you  and  l?icliard  Payern  trim  it. 

Of  course  harnesses  are  needed  to  hitch  the  horse  to  the  carriage  or  coach 
and  F.  H.  Webor  or  F.  B.  Baker  can  supply  then  as  well  as  saddles.    They  in  turn 
can  be  supplied  by  Allen  Miller  who  has  acquired  his  prosperity  as  a  leather 
dealer.    Miller  has  several  grades  and  strengths  of  leather  so  that ' harnesses 
can  be  made  not  only  for  light  family  carriages  but  also  for  heavy  wagonfl  as 
Jameson  Jenkins  drives  in  his  occupation  as  drayman.    Should  Jenkins  need 
assistance,  expecially  with  the  animals,  he  can  call  upon  Joseph  and/or 
Edward  Bugg  who  are  teamsters . 

If  the  animal  is  very  hard  to  manage  J .  S .  Newmann  is  the  man  to  call  upon 
because  his  most  exciting  and  periouless  occupation  is  that  of  horse  iiamer. 
Fortunately  for  Newmann  Springfield  is  well  supplied  with  physicans  of  all  branches, 
16  practicing  here  last  year.    One  of  our  learly  doctors  whose  belidfs  in  relying 
on  medicines  and  herbs  rather  than  bleeding  and  purging  have  become  the  accepted 
modern  practice  is  William  S.. Wallace. 

Dr.  Wallace's  knowledge  of  medicines,  herbs,  and  other  drugs  is  quite 
extensive  because  for  a  ^me  he  operated  a  drug  store  in  connection  with  J .  R. 
"Diller.    This  firm  was  carried  on  by  Roland  W.  Diller  and  Charles  S.  Corneau 
and  Charles  Corneau  of  the  nlehgborhood  is  c\irrentenly  connected  wlhh  it.  Like 
the  six  other  drug  stores  in  Springfield  Corneau  and  Diller  sell  patent  medicines 
and  other  articles  along  with  pure  drugs  and  herbs. 

Indeed  patent  medicines  are  so  pojl)uls±  that  there  are  two  patent  medicine 
"manufacturers  right  here  in  Springfield  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  number  that 
are  "imoortod"  from  the  East  or  peddled  door  to  door.    The  most  famous  house  in 

this  neighborhood  is  a  good  place  for  patent  medicine  peddlers  to  stop  because 
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Lincoln  staffers  from  the  hypo  and  is  always  experimenting  with  new  medicines. 

Lincoln's  religion  is  of  a  personal  rather  than  church  going  scr  t  or  probably 
any  of  the  several  clery  in  town  could  he&p  Lincoln  with  his  hypo  as  Hev.  Dr.  Smith 


did  oiter  the  death  of  Lincolns '  second  son  Eddie.    At  this  time  Mrs.  Lincoln  who 
is  the  church  gd)ing  sort  switched  to  Dr.  Smith's  Presbyterian  Church.    She  had  been 
attending  the  Episcopal  Church  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Ninian  Edwards.      It  was  the 
Episcopal  minister  who  married  the  Lincolns  and  they  just  missed  getting  married 
in  their  future  homo  for  the  Episcopal  minilster  at  the  time  was  Charles  Dresser. 

You  recall  we  said  Dresser  and  Springer  made  the  corner  noisy  in  I839.  Well 
they  also  made  it  holy  for  Francis  Springer  too  is  a  man  of  God.    As  a  matter  of  fa* 
the  only  "unholy"  lot  on  the  corner  of  8th  and  Jackson  is  the  SW  lot  noW  occupied 
by  Gorneau  for  Noyes  Miner  who  occupied  the  NW  corner  in  1857-0  is  a  Baptist  mlnlsti 

Rev.  Miner  does  not  just  confine  himself  to  the  souls  of  his  flock  but  is 

concerned  about  their  minds  also  as  b^.  is  serving  on  th^  Board  of  Inspectors  for 

the  Springfield  Schools.    In  this  he  is  only  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  his  corne^ 

neighborhood  because  Rev.  Springer  was  also  involved  in  the  Springfield  schools 

and  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  University  here.    The  home  Springer  was  building 

in  1839  served  not  only  as  his  home  but  also  as  a  school  for  several  years.    He  has 
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since  left  Springfield  to  further  take  up  teaching  duties  elsewhere      as  has  his 
"building  partner"  Dresser  who  is  now  teaching  in  an  Episcopal  seminary. Teaching 
is  still  going  on  in  the  nieghborhood,  in  Thomas  Clark's  home  near  7th  and  Edwards 
where  MisG  Mary  Corcoran  is  keeping  school  with  CBiark's  aid  as  he    a%so  is  a  teachei 
The  neighborhood  does  not  posess  a  dam.e  school  although  Mrs.  Dean  kept  one  while 
her  husband  was  out  in  Calif  or  nia„-^^ 

It  was  at  such  a  dame  school  that  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  eldest  of  the 
Lincoln  boys,  started  his  scholastic  career  and  in  time  proceeded  to  our  university. 
Last  year  he  went  East  to  enter  Har\'ard  but  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  his 
examination  scores  were  not  enough  to  quilify  him  for  entrance  so  he  is  currently 
attending  Philips  Exeter  Academy  in  Mew  Hajnpshire  .-^    At  first  Robert  was  quite 
upset  at  our  school  system  and  felt  it  had  failed  to  prepare  him  but  he  is  quite 
happy  at  Exter  and  we  still  consider  our  schooli!:  good  for  a  city  fo^onded  171  years 


When  Robert  set  off  for  Harvard  last  year  his  father  was  not  the  center  of 
attention  he  is  today  so  Robert  carried  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
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former  Springfield  resident  whose  hajne  is  known  in  the  East  -  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Although  Douglas  is  now  a  resident  of  the  windy  city  we  feel  we  gave  him  his 
political  start  here  in  Springfield  and  keeping  ^with  our  st^tuJ  as  state  oapilol 
there  are  still  very  many  politicians  of  all  ranks  here.  ■ 

The  neighborhood  itself  illustrated  this  for  as  well  as  Lincoln  who  may 
become  a  national  official  we  have  and  have  had  city,  county,  state,  and  court 
officials  living  here.    Benjamine  Moore  was  city  surveyor  and  we  have  seen  Springer 
and  Miner's  connections  with  the  city  schools  as  well  as  Alsop  and  the  official 
city  mill.    Lincdln  himself  is  a  former  city  official  serVing  as  a  trustee  in  1839 
and  I8I4O  before  he  moved  to  the  neighborhood. 

The  most  formidible  former  official  is  Charles  Arnold  as  he  served  as  sheriff 
throughout  the  fifties.    Watson  as  county  counstable  worked  closely  with  Arnold. 
Morse  also  probably  worked. closely  with  Arnold  when  Morse  was  serving  as  county 
assessor  and  treasurer. 

Official  money  is  a  current  concern  of  Jesse  K.  Dubois  only  on  a  bit  higher 
liver  for  Dubois  is  Auditor  for  the  state  of  Illinois.    It  is  to  Dubois  that  Worthen 
has  to  turn  over  his  travel  expenses  for  his  many  trips  around  the  state  as  State 
Geologist.  . 

The  late  Benjamin  Talbott  may  also  have  travelled  a  bit  in  his  job  as 
recorder  of  the  circuit  cohort  although  he  probably  stayed  right  in  Sangamon  county 
as  the  job  evolved  from  his  former  one  as  county  recorder  and  circuit  clerk.  Another 
judicial  employee  who  is  beginning  as  a  clerk  is  S.  A.  Corneau  who  workeiJ  in  the 
United  Stated  court. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  clerks  besides  judicial.    As  a  matter  of  ^act 
there  are  so  many  types  of  clerks  that  last  year  I32  men  were  employed  as  clerks 
of  some  sort  in  Springfield.  Just  in  thie  neighborhood  there  are  a  handful  of  clerks. 


Although  Vim.  Bvjcch  has  returned  to  his  old  home,  he  no  longer  is  a  lumber  dealer 
but  now  is  a  clerk.    Burge  clerks  at  the  Post  Office  along  with  ChafcJes  Walters 
vhose  brother  Morton  is  a  clerk  for  the  State  Register.    Alfred  Arnold,  son  of 
our  fornor  sheriff,  is  also  a  cerk. 

Our  former  sheriff  himself  now  that  he  is  no  longer  sheriff  but  just  the 
owner  of  a  saw  mill  has  taken  to  calling  himself  a  gentleman  rather  than  a  miller. 
John  Cunningham,  John  Corneau,  Abasolon  Gold,  Wm.  0.  Jones,  and  Z.  Johnson  are 
also  gentlem*2n.  Even  old  Oramel  Clark  has  attained  this  status. 

In  Arnold's  case  this  is  somewhat  ironic  be  cause  milling  is  an  honorable 
and  profitiable  occupation.    Maybe  flour  milling  has  more  standing  than  saw  milling 
for  t\oi)  of  our  flour  millers  -  Alsop  and  J.  G.  Ives  -  had  j^revious  prof essions  in 
which  they  handled  many  precious  articles.    They  were  both  jewlera  and  watch  repainmen. 
They  practiced  this  occupation  in  the  hO's  and  did  not  turn  to  flour  milling  til  50  s. 

Py  the  50 's  we  did  have  several  other  jewlers  and  waich  repairman  to  supply  all 
the  professional  m.en  and  mem.bers  of  firms  who  would  try  to  conduct  their  buisness 
according  to  a  schedule  thus  need  a  watch.    Although  he  has  been  daugerrotyped  wfloirinp 
his,  it  is  doubtful  our  most  famou^S  member  of  a  firm  pays  much  attention  to  his  for 
Lincoln,  of  Lincoln  and  ITerndon,  is  proverbably  absentminded.    The  other  neighborhood 
members  of  firm.s  and  professional  men  -  Garland,  Gormely,  and  Wickersham,  probably 
do  pay  attention  to  the  ir  watches  for  Springfield  is  quite  as  businesslike  as  any 
Eastern  city. 

Perharts  we  do  have  more  of  certain  types  of  businesses  than  some  Eastern  cities 
due  to  our  being  the  state  capitol.    The  location  of  the  various  federal  and  state 
coarts  to  say  nothing  of  local  is  a  contributing  factor  in  a  city  our  size  having 
36  law  firms  as  Lincoln  and  Kerndon.    SrA-?-prizingly  Lincoln  is  the  only  attorney  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood  although  there  are  others  as  John  Mc  Clernand  living  very 
close  to  the  vicinity. 

In  a  few  years  Lincoln  may  have  some  competition  in  the  neighborhood  right  from 
v,:*'-  r'.^n  ho^"^'^ho]ri  hp'^a^jpe  what  "^'obe-'-t  w^"'   ^ast  to  st^'^dy  is  law.    He  will  probably 


become  a  clerk  with  a  law  firm  upon  completion  of  his  studies  thus  swelling  our 
population  of  clerks  who  are  sons  of  professional  men. 

However,  not  every  one's  son  can  be  a  clerk.    Here  in  the  neighborhood 
Mrs.  Spring's  son  Frederick  is  a  painter  as  is  Richard  Hill  while  Mrs.  Kerchvall's 
son  Walter  is  a  printer.    In  Contrast  Ira  BrWn,  <Jr.  and  his  father  may  both  be 
landowners  now  but  back  in  18^^  Ira  Brown,  Sr.  was  a  cistern  digger.  Perhaps 
Brown  ran  across  Richard  Ivers  in  his  work  for  as  well  as  laying  bricks  Ivers 
also  builds  severn.    The  Fa^cetts  perform  skilled  labor  as  moulders  in  one  of  our  many 
factories  and  Andrew  Herrick  is  a  common  laborer. 

But  there  really  is  not  any  such  occupation  or  class  a  permanent  common  laborer 
among  us  here .    W  Lincoln  himself  exemplified  this  in  a  speech  he;  ^.  made  last  year 
when  he  said  "  There  is  no  permanent  class  of  hired  laborers  amongst  us.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  was  a  hired  laborer.    The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday,  labors  on  his  own 
account  to-day,  and  will  hire  others  to  labor  for  him  to-morrow." 

Indeed  Lincoln  is  not  a  laborer  now  but  a  prejrty  shrewd  lawyer.    Some  of  hia 
land  deals  right  here  in  the  nieghborhood  show  this.    Not  only  was  he  involved  in 
the  closing  on  Mrs.  Walters'  lots  but  he  was  the  owner  of  Dean's  and  Graham's  .  His 
own  home  also  shows  this  for  in  18U7  when  he  went  to  Congress  he  rented  it  for  $90. 
and  now  rumor  has  it  that  if  we  send  hiin  to  Washington  again  he  plans  to  ask  ^3^0. 

Lincoln  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  neighborhood  if  he  goes  to  Washiangton 
but  more  for  his  character  than  his  patronage  of  his  neighbors  buSinesswise .  True 
Dr.  Wallace  is  his  family  docto^f  and  he  obtains  many  of  his  patent  medicines  from  , 
Corneau  and  Diller  but  much  of  his  patronage  is  like  his  carriage  maker  Obed 
Lewis,  just  outside  the  neghborhood,  yet  still  close  in  Springf ieHd.  Lincoln 
does  seem  ^.ore  at  hone  with  the  politic^r  than  the  business  as  witness  h=is  clor^se 
and  co-plicated  relationship  with  Dubois.    Their  political  careers  have  been  sp 
intertvxined  that  as  far  back  as  18^2  Lincoln  added  this  postscript  to  a  letter: 
"Tell  J.  Ko  Dubois  he  must  come  to  ikhe  Legislature  againj  that  I  am  off  the  track 


and  that  the  wheels  of  government  vn.ll  instantly  stop  without  the  aid  of  one 
of  us."       This  is  a  bit  of  an  exaj';rf'ration  but  indeed  if  Lincoln  leaves  to 
help  the  wheels  of  the  national  government  turn  he  will  be  Inissed  by  Dubois, 
and  all  the  neighbors,  frienci,  kins. 

Lincoln  does  have  kin  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  although  they  are 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  direct  relatives  rather  than  his  own.    Mrs.  Lincoln's  next  older 
sister  Francis  is  married  to  Dr.  Wallace  while  Stephen  Smith  is  the  brother  of 
C.  M.  Smith  who  is  married  to  another  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sisters.  From  the  names 
you  can  tell  the  Corneaus  and  Ives  are  kin  as  well  as  obviously  Brown  Sr.  &  Jr. 
Other  people  in  the  nieghborhood  who  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  fashion  are 
the  Spriggs  and  the  Remanns,  because  the  late  Henry  Rertannand  Julia  Sprigg  are 
brother  and  sister.  -^^      To  be  near  her  kin  who  had  been  living  here  for  four 
years  already  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  Widow  Sprigg  moved  into  the  neighborhood 
with  her  10  children  in  1852.    It  may  also  be  the  reason  why  Rev.  Miner  only 
mox'ed  to  the  west  side  of  7th  between  Jackson  and  Edwards  because  Mrs.  Shearer 
who  moved  into  his  house  right  after  is  his  sister. ^^"^ 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  sorry  the  Shearers  did  not  emulate  their  brother  and 
move  around  the  corner  instead  of  all  the  way  to  Pennsylvania  for  she  became 
verj^  attached  to  Hannah  Shearer  while  they  wore  living  here  and  many  leters 
have  nasscs  back  and  fowth  since  the  move  accor(linp;  to  our  soiu'ces.  Our 
source  says  the  letters  show  that  in  keeping  with  her  aristocratic  upbringing 
Krc.  Lincoln  moved  in  the  same  circles  as  the  minister's  sister.    These  circles 
in  Springfield  are  more  based  upon  present  condition  than  fsmiily,  although  that 
counts  also.    Our  freerer  social  life  in  the  West  is  shown  by  the  movement  of 
those  without  fa-mily  backgrounds  as  Lincoln  himself  and  old  Touissant's  son 
Josso  in  these  circles.    As  a  m.atter  of  fact  our  sources  say  DubojQ  is  one 
neighbor  Vj^s  .  Lincoln  mentions  frequently  in  her  correspondance  with  Mrs.  Shearer^ 


The  friendly  relations  between  people  of  diverse  background  shows  here  also 
as  we  have  al'^^txdy  mentioned  between  the  Dubois  and  Spriggs .    Mrs.  Sprigg's  sister- 
in-law  Mrs.  Remann  is  also  part  of  this  circle. However  since  the  Lincolns  have 
become  so  much  talked  about  several  other  neighbors  and  former  neighbors  are  now 
starting  to  claim  membership  in  Mrs.  Lincoln's  circle.    James  Gourley  is  now  stating 
in  regard  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  "...in  fact  we  were  good  friends." 

Even  if  the  relations  between  the  house  behind  and  the  Lincoln? were  not  as 
close  as  Gourley  is  leading  everyone  to  believe  those  between  thcLinholn  Home  and 
across  the  street  difinately  are.    Not  only  l^iJ/t Mrs .  Shearer  and  the  Doctor  part 
of  the  "Lincoln  circle"  but  also  her  brother  Rev.  Miner  definately  still  is  and 
the  former  tenet  now  owner  of  the  house  Burch  is  close  enough  that  we  hear  Mrs. 
Lincoln  is  making  arragnements  to  store  some  of  her  belongings  there  should  the 
Lincolns  be  sent  to  Washington. 

Should  the  Lincolns  be  sent  to  Washington  Mrs.  Lincoln  may  not  be  the  only 
family  member  to  send  letters  back  to  Springfield  for  Willie  has  already  shown 
some  remarkable  tendencies  in  this.    Last  year  when  LincMn  took  Willie  along  * 
cA  oA<>  of  his  tri3?s  to  Chicago  Willie  wrote  to  Henry  Remann  all  about  the  wonderful 
tim.e  "me  and  father"  had  and  of  course  Henry  showed  this  letter  all  around. 

Little  Issac  Diller  also  has  a  memento  he  is  showing  all  around  the  neighborhood 
but  it  is  a  daugerrotype  instead  of  a  letter.    He  was  playing  with  the  Lincoln 
boys  at  their  house  when  one  of  these  daugerrotypists  cajne  along  and  took  a  picture 
of  him  outside  the  fence  and  Willie  and  Tad  with  their  father  inside  the  fence. 

It  is  GUV  prizing  that  the  daugerrotypist  managed  to  find  Willie  and  Tad 
at  home  because  they  generally  play  at  the  Melvin's  or  the  Spriggs  with  the  Dubois. 
Qr-n  of  the  Lincoln  boys'  playma^tes  J.  P.  Kent,  admits  that  the  neighborhood  boys 
delight  in  playing  tricks  on  Lincoln  and  som.etLmes  his  own  boys  J^oii^  i^i  these . 

Of  co^jrse  it  is  probably  just  Willie  and  Tad  who  are  joining  with  J. P.  for 
his  mother  was  tcachin.q;  Robert  to  behave  like  a  proper  young  gentleman  before  he 
vront  vn.^.     The  ar-e.  of  SWinrfXe'ld  in  .ihich  Robert'^  uncle  and  aunt  I^.  Mrs. 


Ninian  Edwards,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  oldest  sister,  live,  is  called  Aristocracy  Hill  and 
our  society  is  quite  as  gentile  as  Eastern  society.    There  are  calls  at  the  Governc, 
Mansion  vAich  used  to  be  right  across  Market  street  here  and  now  is  a  fine  new  horr. 
at  lith  and  Jackson.    There  are  balls,  paties,  and  other  entertainments  in  season. 
Of  course  there  is  nuch  visiting  back  and  forth  with  the  proper  leaving    of  cards, 
etc.    Indeed  social  life  in  the   Springfield  circles  frequented  by  the  Todds  is 
of  ihe  best .    As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  just  how  one  reporter  described  the 
Lincclns'  social  life  when  he  said,  "  They  had  as  much  social  life  as  hhe  cared 
for  and  perhaps  rather  more  than  Lincoln  cared  for,  and  it  was  of  the  best" 

The  reporter,  says  perhaps  rather  more  than  Lincoln  carfid  for  be=oaUse 
although  he  is  <teflnately  a  member  of  our  best  social  circles  al,d  has  been  ever 
since  his  arrival  in  1837  he  is  equally  at  home  down  at  Corneau  and  Diller  swaping 
stories  with  the"boys".    When  he  was  in  Washington  previously  Lincoln  greatly 
enjoyed  bowling^^  ean  perhaps  find  him  in  one  of  our  three  bowling  saloon, 

although  probably  not  in  either  of  our  billard  saloons  and  only  in  our  unfortunalc 
rather  numerous  saloons  to  exhibit  his  story  telling  or  physical  powers. 

He  will  be  there  only  for  these  purposes  for  unlike  some  of  our  other  poliv 
Lincoln  does  not  indulge.    He  also  after  his  taperience  as  a  boy  of  seven  has  nev. 
hunted.    In  this  he  is  missing  out  on  a  neighborhood  sport  for  his  partner  Billy 
Herndon  goes    hunting  sometto.es  with  J."  G.  Ives  and  R.  W.  Diller,  little  Issac's 
father. 

However  Lincoln  enjoys  more  the  laughter  of  little  Issac  and  his  own  boys 
for  a  po6t  feels  thusly  about  Lincoln.  "By  his  homestead  Or  in  shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to  playl"  .^^  Lincoln  and  this  neighborhood 
seem  to  have  an  attraction  for  each  other;  here  he  has  lived. 
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Charles  Arnold  House,  Block  11,  Lot  1  (Existing  Structure) 

In  November,  1839,   the  Reverend  Francis  Springer  purchased 
Lot  1.     Within  a  few  months,  he  had  a  house  built  on  the  lot.  As 
it  was  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lincoln  Home,   the  builder 
may  have  been  the  same.     A  map  of  the  city  in  1854  indicates  that 
the  house  was  a  rectangular  structure  with  an  ell  at  the  eastern 
end. 

The  house  built  for  Springer  still  exists,  but  in  about  1917 
it  had  been  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  to  make  way  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  two-story  frame  house.     Since  then  the  original 
house  has  been  brick-veneered  and  in  other  ways  considerably  altered. 
National  Park  Service  plans  for  the  house  involve  relocating  it  to 
its  original  site,  removing  the  brick  veneer  and  in  other  ways 
restoring  the  exterior  of  the  house  to  its  appearance  in  1860. 

Reverend  Francis  Springer  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Penn- 
sylvania in  1810.     He  completed  his  theological  education  at  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  New  York.     After  being  ordained  in  Maryland,  he  taught 
school  and  preached  in  several  small  churches  in  that  state. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  Reverend  Springer  and  his  wife  and  child 
moved  west  from  Maryland  to  Springfield.     Soon  after  his  arrival, 
Springer  opened  school  in  a  building  on  Fourth  Street.     He  also 
purchased  Lot  1  and  had  a  house  built  on  it.     This  house  served 
him  and  his  family  as  a  residence,   though  he  also  used  it  as  a 
classroom  for  his  school. 

In  September,  1841,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation  of 
Springfield  was  organized  in  the  Reverend  Springer's  home.     He  served 
as  pastor  of  the  church  from  1841  to  1847. 

In  1843  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  named  to  "open  and  conduct  a 
common  school."    The  following  year  Springer  was  elected  the  first 
teacher.     In  1847,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Hillsboro  College 
compelling  him  to  move  from  Springfield  to  Montgomery  County.  He 
subsequently  sold  Lot  1  to  Charles  Arnold  for  $800. 

A  few  years  later  the  Colleges  moved  to  Springfield  and  changed 
its  name  to  Illinois  State  University.     In  1855,   Springer  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  University.     By  the  time  that  Lincoln  became 
President,   Springer  was  superintendent  of  city  schools  in  Springfield. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Reverend  Springer  served  as  a  chaplain 
with  the  Union  Army.     He  died  in  1891  at  the  age  of  82. 

Charles  Arnold  residdd  in  the  house  on  Lot  1  from  1850  until 
the  1870' s.     He  had  been  living  in  Springfield  at  least  since  1835. 

Like  Lincoln,  Arnold  was  active  in  the  Wliig  party.     He  was 
elected  County  Treasurer  in  August,  1840.     In  the  sajie  election  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  to  represent  Sangamon  County  in  the  state  legislature 

In  1848  and  again  in  1852,  Arnold  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Sangamon  County  on  the  Whig  ticket.     In  September,  1862,  Governor 
Yates  appointed  Arnold  an  enrolling  officer  for  Sangamon  County  for 
the  enrollment  of  state  militia. 
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Site  of  Jared  P.  Irwin  House,  Block  11,  Lot  2  (Empty  Lot  Immediately 
South  of  Charles  Arnold  House) 


In  the  1840's,  a  house  was  constructed  for  Henry  Yeakel,  a  Springfield 
tailor  who  owned  the  lot  at  that  time.     A  map  of  the  city  from  1854  indicates 
that  the  house  was  ell-shaped  with  a  back  porch.     The  house  was  razed  in  the 
1930 's  and  the  lot  has  been  vacant  since.     There  is  insufficient  evidence 
to  permit  a  reconstruction  of  the  house.     An  audio  station  can  tell  visitors 
about  the  residents  of  the  house. 

Henry  Yeakle,  who  had  the  house  constructed,   sold  the  house 
and  lot  to  James  Zwisler,  Jr.,  for  $600  in  September,  1847.  Zwisler 
owned  the  property  until  his  death  in  September,   1853.     Zwisler  had  been 
acquainted  with  Lincoln  through  his  activities  in  the  Whig  party.     In  Feb- 
ruary, 1844,   Zwisler  was  Chairman  of  the  Sangamon  Whig  Committee,  which 
chose  Lincoln  as  one  of  its  Senate  electors. 

Jared  P.   Irwin  purchased  the  property  for  $1,000  in  March,  1857. 
Irwin  had  arrived  in  Springfield  in  1837,  and  he  took  a  job  laying  brick 
for  $2.50  per  day  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  Capitol  Building.     He  soon 
returned  to  Pe'.nnsylvania  to  marry  and  raise  a  family. 

He  moved  his  family  west  to  Springfield  in  1857,  where  he 
purchased  the  lot  and  house  on  South  Eighth  Street.     At  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Springfield  Lincoln  Club  in  March,   1860,  officers  were 
elected  and  Ii-win  became  vice-president  of  the  club. 

In  late  January,   1861,  as  the  Lincoln  family  was  preparing 
to  rent  their  home,  Mary  was  in  her  back  yard  burning  personal 
correspondence.     Irwin  was  walking  by  and  asked  if  he  might  have 
some  of  the  letters  as  souveniers.     Mary  granted  his  request  and  thus 
were  saved  a  few  letters  which  Mary  and  Abraham  had  exchanged  in  1848. 

In  late  April,   1865,   Irwin  volunteered  to  erect  a  burial  vault 
on  the  Mather  Block  (present  State  Capitol  Building  grounds)  in  which  to 
inter  the  remains  of  the  martyred  president.     His  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  committee  on  the  selection  of  the  grounds.     Although  Lincoln  was 
buried  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,   Irwin  built  his  vault,  which  was  never  used. 
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Sarah  Cook  House,   Block  11,  Lot  3  (Existing  Structure) 

John  Roll,  Springfield  builder  and  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
purchased  Lots  3  and  4  for  $200  in  August,   1849.     In  the  early 
1850 's  he  built  a  house  on  Lot  3.     Roll  sold  the  house  and  lot  for 
$1,000  in  December,  1853. 

In  1854,  the  house  was  described  as  having  five  rooms  with  a 
root  cellar,  cistern,  well,  and  stables.     A  map  of  that  year  shows 
the  house  as  being  rectangular,  with  an  addition  on  the  east  side. 

This  house  is  still  in  existence  on  the  original  site.  National 
Park  Service  plans  for  the  house  involve  restoring  the  exterior. 

In  December,  1857,  John  A.  Mason  obtained  ownership  of  the 
house  and  lot..     He  sold  the  property  in  1867  for  $1,200. 

Mason  had  been  born  in  1814  in  Swan ton,  Vermont.     As  a  youth 
he  joined  one  of  his  brothers  by  moving  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  In 
May  of  1837,   they  came  west  and  settled  in  Springfield,  where  John 
learned  the  chairmaker's  trade.     Mason,  along  with  two  other  men, 
opened  a  new  chairmaking  shop  in  Springfield  in  1840.     By  1849, 
Mason  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  furniture  manufacturing  shop. 
He  was  described  at  that  time  as  a  "young,  single  man,  a  good  work- 
man," and  prosperous  businessman. 

As  a  bachelor  Mason  lived  in  various  Springfield  hotels.  In 
1859,  he  had  a  room  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.     Accordingly,  he 
used  his  house  and  lot  on  South  Eighth  Street  as  rental  property. 

In  1857,   the  Mason  house  was  rented  to  Nelson  Newman,  a  40- 
year-old  New  York-born  schoolteacher.     In  1860  and  1861,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Cook  rented  the  property.     She  was  a  widow  with  a  number  of  children. 
To  increase  her  income,   she  rented  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  house. 

Earlier,  Mrs.  Cook  had  operated  a  photographic  studio.     In  March, 
1855,  she  had  announced  that  it  was  time  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Springfield  to  have  their  daguerreotypes  made.     She  could  be 
found  "at  her  room  over  Watson's  Saloon,  southside  of  the  Square." 
She  called  attention  to  a  "splendid  camera,  beautiful  stock,  and 
the  best  help  in  the  city." 
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Site  of  John  E.  Roll  House,  Block  11,  Lot  4  (Empty  Lot  Iinmediately  to  the 
South  of  the  Sarah  Cook  House) 


John  Roll  purchased  Lots  3  and  4,   Block  11,   in  August,   1849  for 
$200.     Roll  built  a  house  on  Lot  4  in  the  early  1850 's  and 
used  it  as  rental  property.     The  structure  was  home  to  a  success- 
ion of  renters.     On  April  18,  1865,  four  days  after  Lincoln's 
assassination.  Roll  sold  the  lot  and  house  for  $1,206.     By  1896, 
the  house  built  by  Roll  had  been  razed.     The  life  of  John  Roll  and  his 
friendship  with  Lincoln  will  be  interpreted  by  some  interpretive  device 
on  the  front  of  the  lot. 

John  Roll  was  born  in  Green  Village,  New  Jersey  in  1814.  In 
1830,  his  father  headed  west  with  the  family,  and  eventually  settled 
in  the  village  of  Sangamo  in  Sangamon  County. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Sangamo  from 
New  Salem  to  build  a  flatboat  for  the  fi  rm  of  Offut  and  Green. 
Lincoln  was  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  boat.     Among  the 
people  he  hired  to  assist  him  with  the  construction  was  John  Roll. 
During,  the  months  it  took  to  build  the  craft,  Lincoln  and  Roll  be- 
came life-long  friends. 

John  Roll  moved  from  Sangamo  to  Springfield  in  1831.     Here  he 
began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  mason  and  plasterer.     When  his  apprentice- 
ship was  completed  he  entered  the  construction  business  on  his  own. 
He  had  soon  become  a  contractor  and  built  more  than  100  houses  which 
"he  sold  as  an  advantageous  opportunity  for  a  ^ale  occured,  and 
long  after  he  had  retired  from  his  trade,  he  continued  to  deal  in 
real  estate,"  buytnrg~-and  selling  houses  and  lots.    His  real  estate 
ventures  reached  the  p^oint  where  he  platted  two  subdivisions  to  the 
city  known  a^'' RoJ,l's  Additions. 


In  1839,  John  Roll  married  Harriet  Van  Dyke,  a  native  of  New 
York  City,  and  sister  of  Lincoln's  neighbor,  Mrs.  Charles  Arnold. 
Tlie  couple  had  three  sons — William,  Frank,  and  John.     In  August,  1849, 
the  Roll  family  was  living  on  Jefferson  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Streets. 

On  May  25,  1859,   the  "old  settlers"  of  Springfield  held  a  meeting. 
A  resolution  was  passed  by  this  meeting  which  read: 

"We  the  undersigned  desirous  of  preserving  the  early 
i  history  of  the  City  of  Springfield  and  Sangamon  County, 
■  now  known  in  a  great  degree  only  to  a  few  'pioneers', 
would  suggest  a  meeting  at  the  Court  House  on  June  1  of 
all  surviving  settlers  who  became  residents  of  the  county 
previous  to  the   'winter  of  the  deep  snow, '   1829-30  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  permanent  society  in  furtherance 
of  this  object." 
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Among  those  who  signed  the  resolution  were  John  Roll,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Lincoln's  law  partner,  William  H.  Herndon. 

IsThen  Lincoln  left  Springfield  on  February  11,   1861,   to  be  in- 
augurated as  President,  he  turned  the  family  dog,  Fido,  over  to  the 
Roll  family.     At  the  Lincoln  furniture  sale  in  January,   1861,  Roll 
had  purchased  a  number  of  the  Lincoln's  furnishings  and  "in  later 
years  he  had  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Lincoln  'relics.'" 

By  the  time  he  retired  in  1885,  Roll  had  become  one  of  Spring- 
field's leading  businessmen.     In  1901,  he  died  in  the  family  home  at 
612  Lawrence  Avenne. 
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Site  of  Jaroeson  Jenkins  House,  Block  11,  Lot  5  (Empty  Lot  Immediately 
to  the  North  of  the  Henson  Roblns.on  ^ouse) 

From  the  late  1840 's  until  about  1900,   there  stood  on  Lot  5 
a  house  occupied  by  Jameson  Jenkins  and  his  family.     The  house 
was  either  a  duplex  or  there  was  a  second  dwelling  on  the  lot  be- 
cause in  the  1860  Census,  Jane  Pelham  was  listed  as  a  separated 
household  living  on  the  same  lot.     There  Is  insufficient  documentary 
evidence  to  permit  an  accurate  reconstruction  of  the  house,  but  an 
interpretive  device  can  describe  the  residents  of  the  house. 

The  house  and  lot  were  owned  by  the  Jenkins  family  from  1848 
to  1865.     The  Jenkins  family  was  black,  as  was  Jane  Pelham.  Jenkins 
drove  a  dray,  while  Jane  Pelham  was  a  washerwoman.     This  shows  that 
the  Lincoln  neighborhood  was  economically  and  racially  integrated. 
Across  the  street  from  Jenkins  lived  the  wealthy  and  politically 
influential  State  Auditor  Jesse  K.  Dubois. 

The  1860  Census  identifies  Jenkins  as  a  50-year-old  North 
Carolina-born  mulatto.     Living  with  Jenkins  were  his  45-year-old 
wife  Elizabeth,  also  a  mulatto,   their  16-year-old  daughter  Nancy, 
and  Quitian  Watkins. 

It  was  Jameson  Jenkins  who  drove  the  carriage  when  Lincoln  rode 
to  the  train  depot  on  February  11,  1861,   to  board  the  train  that  was 
to  take  him  to  Indianapolis  on  the  roundabout  trip  to  Washington. 
Jenkins'  daughter  Nancy  married  William  Florville.  Florville's 
father,  a  Haitian  emigrant,  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  barber  and  friend 
of  more  than  20  years.     Lincoln  handled  real  estate  cases  for  the 
senior  Florville,  who  owned  town  lots  and  a  farm.  > 

Previous  owners  of  the  lot  are  also  of  Interest.     From  1837  to 
1839,  Edward  Johns  was  half-owner  of  Lot  5.     Johns  was  in  the  painting 
business.     In  March,  1842,  he  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  his  attorneys  being  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  T.  Logan.  Lincoln 
had  other  business  dealings  with  Johns.     From  him  Lincoln  purchased  two 
kegs  of  lead  in  April,   1849,  and  two  pieces  of  border  in  January,  1851. 
Lincoln  used  these  items  for  Improvements  to  his  home. 

In  February,  1839,  Johns  sold  his  half  interest  in  the  lot  to 
Peter  Van  Bergen  for  $600.     Van  Bergen  was  a  close  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  "the  two  having  once  surveyed  a  small  country  town  on  the 
Illinois  River." 
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In  November,   1847,  James  Blanks  purchased  the  lot  and  sold 
it  three  months  later  to  a  member  of  the  Jenkins  family.  Blanks 
was  a  pioneer  member  of  the  Springfield    black  community.     He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  "colored  school"  in  Springfield  and  was  involved 
in  fund-raising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  school. 
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Henson  Robinson  House,  Block  11,  Lot  6    (Existing  Structure) 

The  house  presently  on  Lot  6  was  constructed  by  or  for  Henson 
Robinson  between  1863  and  1866.     Although  the  house  postdated  Lincoln's 
departure  from  Springfield,  and  was  thus  never  seen  by  Lincoln,  its 
architecture  harmonizes  with  that  of  other  neighborhood  dwellings  with 
which  Lincoln  and  his  family  were  familiar.     To  help  maintain  the  urban 
character  of  the  area  as  Lincoln  knew  it,  the  house  will  be  preserved 
and  its  exterior  will  be  restored  to  its  appearance  at  the  time  that 
it  was  constructed,  about  1863. 

James  W.  Keyes,  Henson  Robinson's  father-in-law,  purchased  Lot  6 
for  $200  in  October  1837,  and  sold  it  eleven  months  later.     He  purchased 
the  lot:   again  in  1839  and  in  1869  sold  it  to  son-in-law  Henson  Robin- 
son for  $600. 

James  W.  Keyes  was  politically  active  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
Springfield  and  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  fourteen  years. 
Democratic  President  James  Buchanan  appointed  Keyes  as  Springfield's 
postmaster  in  March  ,  1857,  and  reappointed  him  about  a  year  later. 
As  Springfield  postmaster  and  Democratic  political  figure,  Keyes  would 
have  been  known  to  Lincoln. 

Henson  Robinson  had  been  born  in  Xenia,  Ohio  in  1839.     He  came  to 
Springfield  in  1858  and  went  to  work  as  a  tinner.     In  March,  1861,  the 
month  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as  President,   Robinson  became 
partners  with  George  Bauman.     Robinson  and  Bauman  opened  their  business, 
trading  in  stoves,  furnaces,  and  tinware,  at  112-114  N.  Fifth  Street. 

The  company  was  prosperous  from  the  beginning.     During  the  Civil 
War,   they  were  contracted  for  the  manufacture  of  soldiers'  mess  plates 
and  tin  cups.     Henson  Robinson  bought  out  Bauman 's  share  of  the  company 
and  operated  the  firm  under  his  own  name  until  1890,  when  a  stock  company 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  The  Henson  Robinson  Company.     He  remain- 
ed president  of  the  company  until  his  death  on  April  17,  1900. 

In  1877,  Henson  Robinson  had  conveyed  Lot  6  to  his  wife  Henrietta 
for  $1  and  his  love  and  affection.     Henson  and  Henrietta  had  three 
children—Lydia  Maria,  Margaret  Henrietta,  and  Charles  Henson.     In  1904, 
daughter  Margaret  Henrietta  was  living  in  the  family  home  on  Lot  6, 
520  S.  Eighth  Street.     Her  brother  Charles  and  his  family  were  living  next 
door  at  526  S.  Eighth  Street. 


S o  1  o IC.O n  Allen  Barn  and  Site  of  Solomon  Allen  House,  Block  11,  Lots  7 


and  8   (Existing  Barn) 


In  the  early  1850' s,   Solomon  Allen  had  a  single-story  frame  house 
built  on  Lot  8.     The  house  was  demolished  between  1890  and  1896,  The 
house  will  not  be  reconstructed,  but  the  barn  on  the  rear  of  Lot  7  is 
probably  from  the  Lincoln  period,  and  National  Park  Seirvice  plans  call 
for  its  exterior  to  be  restored  to  its  appearance  in  about  1860.  In 
the  1850 's  and  60 ' s  a  number  of  the  Lincoln  neighbors  kept  livestock — 
horses  and  cattle — in  barns  such  as  this. 

Between  October,  1848  and  September,  1849,  Lots  7  and  8  belonged 
to  Abel  and  Laura  Estabrook.     They  purchased  the  lots  for  $130  and 
sold  them,  still  unimproved,  for  $200.     During  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Estabrook  were  running  an  Academy  which  had  one  of  the  Lincoln  sons 
as  a  pupil,     Robert  Todd  Lincoln  wrote  many  years  later,   "I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  being  under  the  slipper-guardianship  of  a  schoolmistress 
until  1850,  when  I  became  a  pupil  at  the  Academy  of  a  Mr .  Estabrook, 
and  under  his  Instruction  I  remained  for  three  years," 

In  October,   1851,   Solomon  Allen  purchased  the  two  unimproved  lots 
for  $400.     In  the  early  1850' s,  Allen  had  a  single-story  frame  house 
built  on  Lot  8.     In  1860,  Allen  listed  his  occupation  as  "gunsmith." 
He  had  served  in  the  War  of  1812.     He  continued  to  live  in  the  house 
until  his  death  in  1870  at  age  82.     His  wife  stayed  on  in  the  house 
until  her  death  seven  years  later. 
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George  W.  Shutt  House,   Block  6,  Lots  9  and  10  (Existing  Structure) 

The  house  presently  located  on  Lot  10  was  originally  located  on 
Lots  9  and  10.     It  was  probably  moved  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  exact  date  of  construction  of  the  house  has  not  been  determined. 
The  first  improvements,  of  an  undetermined  nature,  were  made  to  Lots 
9  and  10  in  1849-50.     Further  improvements  were  made  between  1850  and 
1855. 

A  map  of  the  "City  of  Springfield,"  published  in  1854,  shows 
on  Lots  9  and  10  a  rectangular  structure,  with  an  addition  attached 
to  its  west  elevation.     The  south  eighty  percent  (80%)  of  the  structure 
is  shown  as  being  on  Lot  No.  9.     National  Park  Service  plans  involve 
restoring  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  the  grounds  to  their  appear- 
ance in  about  1860. 

On  May  3,  1836,   less  than  four  weeks  after  he  platted  this  area 
as  his  first  addition  to  Springfield,  Elijah  lies  sold  to  Ninian  W. 
Edwards  for  $490  two  lots  plus  two  others  in  Block  8.     It  was  in  the 
home  of  Ninian  W.  Edwards  near  the  present  State  Capitol  Building  that 
Mary  and  Abraham  were  married  in  1842.     Edwards  sold  the  two  lots  in 
August,  1849  for  $200. 

Mason  Brayman  purchased  the  two  lots  for  $900  in  September,  1850. 
The  rapid  escalation  in  value  in  just  13  months  proves  that  the  lots 
had  been  improved  by  that  time.     Brayman  owned  the  lots  until  November, 
1855,     The  Increase  in  selling  price  at  this  time  indicates  that  Bray- 
man had  made  fvirther  Improvements  on  the  lots. 

Brayman  and  Lincoln  were  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  Born 
In  Buffalo,  New  York  in  1813,  Brayman  had  been  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar.     He  moved  to  Michigan  in  1837  and  then  in  1843  to  Springfield, 
where  he  opened  a  law  office. 

When  Lincoln  left  Springfield  in  the  autumn  of  1847  to  attend 
Congress,  he  at  first  rented  his  house  to  Cornelius  Ludlum.  Beginning 
on  February  1,  1848,  however,  the  house  was  occupied  by  Brayman  and 
his  family.     On  June  8,   1848,  Brajnnan  wrote  his  sister,   "We  have  an 
excellent  house  and  garden — with  plenty  of  cherries  and  currants,  and 
peaches  growing — with  vegetables  of  my  own  raising."     The  Braymans 
moved  out  on  November  1,   since  the  Lincolns  had  returned  to  Springfield, 
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From  1851  to  1855,  Brayman  was  General  Solicitor  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.     It  was  during  these  years  that  BrayT:nan  and  his  family 
lived  in  the  two-story  frame  house  on  South  Eighth  Street.     In  June, 
1851  the  Springfield  Insurance  Company  was  organized,  with  Brayman  and 
former  Lincoln  law  partner  Stephen  T.  Logan  among  the  directors. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Brayman  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  Major  General.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  Kansas 
City,  where  he  died  in  1895. 

W.  0.   Jones  purchased  the  house  and  two  lots  in  August,  1857,  for 
$2,300.     Here  he  and  his  family  lived  until  1860.     Like  Lincoln,  Jones 
was  active  in  the  politics  of  the  Whig  party.     He  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
Circuit  Clerk  in  1856. 

In  1857,  Jones  was  in  a  business  partnership  with  N.  V.  Hunt. 
Jones  and  Austin  Garland  in  June,  1858,  purchased  a  newspaper  called 
The  American.     Jones  soon  lost  interest  in  the  newspaper  business,  how- 
ever, and  in  November  sold  his  share  of  the  newspaper. 

Jones*  business  interests  evidently  took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
He  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  payments  on  a  mortgage  on  Lots  9  and 
10.     Foreclosure  proceedings  were  begun  on  the  property  in  May,  1860, 
and  the  property  was  offered  at  a  public  sale. 

The  new  owner,  Eliza  Allen,  used  the  house  and  lots  as  rental 
property.     In  1860,   the  property  was  rented  to  George  W.  Shutt  and  his 
family . 

On  April  15,  1857,  Shutt  had  married  Mary  Osburn,  who  had  recently 
been  residing  in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia.  Before  another  two  months 
had  passed,  Shutt  was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  lawyer  before  the  U.  S. 
District  and  Circuit  Courts. 

This  young  lawyer  was  active  in  the  politics  of  the  Democratic 
party,  unlike  most  of  Lincoln's  politically  active  neighbors.  Shutt 
campaigned  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  against  his  neighbor  Lincoln  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1860.     On  August  22,  1860,  The  Illinois  State 
Journal  reported  on  a  Douglas  meeting  where  George  Shutt  and  Judge  Taylo 
Wicks  were  the  speakers.     The  editor  gave  the  opinion  that  "the 
ambitious  young  man  who  accompanied  the  Judge  was  ....  effectively 
SHUTT  down." 
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Jesse  K.  Dubois  House,  Block  6,  Lots  11  and  12  (Existing  Structure) 

The  house  on  Lot  12  was  built  In  1858  for  Jesse  K,  Dubois.  It 
served  as  the  home  of  his  family  from  1859  to  1864.     The  house  still 
e^cists  today.     National  Park  Service  plans  Involve  the  restoration  of 
its  exterior. 

During  the  years  that  he  and  his  family  lived  in  this  house,  Dubois 
served  as  the  Illinois  State  Auditor.     Dubois  was  the  most  important 
political  associate  of  Lincoln  living  in  what  is  now  the  Historic 
District  of  the  Park.     Dubois  was  a  confidant  of  Lincoln  and  a  powerful 
Republican  politician  and  office-holder.     The  Lincoln  and  Dubois  families 
moved  in  the  same  social  circles,  and  the  Duboises  named  one  of  their 
sons  for  Lincoln. 

Jesse  Kilgore  Dubois  was  born  in  1811  in  Edwards  County  in  South- 
eastern Illinois.     His  father  Toussir.nt  was  residing  on  Dubois  Hills, 
west  of  the  Wabash  River ^as  early  as  1774.     Canadian  by  birth  and  ed- 
ucated in  France,  Touss^C/int  was  a  close  friend  of  Territorial  Governor 
William  Henry  Harrison,     A  captain  in  the  scouts  and  guides,  he  was 
sent  by  Harrison  to  confer  with  the  Indian  leader  called  The  Prophet. 
Captain  Dubois  led  a  battalion  of  Rangers  at  Tippecanoe  in  1811. 

One  night,  when  Captain  Dubois  was  away  from  home,  a  group  of  Indians 
appeared  at  the  family  home  at  sunset.     They  asked  Mrs.  Dubois  for  her 
youngest  child,  Jesse  K. ,  who  was  then  about  two.     They  said  that  if  it 
were  true  that  "the  'Dubois'  was  their  friend  she  need  not  fear." 
While  Mrs.  Dubol~s  placed  the  baby  in  their  arms,  she  realized  that  her 
son  was  being  held  as  hostage  and  that  the  lives  of  the  settlers  were 
in  great  danger.     She  spent  the  night  pacing  the  floor,  weeping  and 
torn  by  anguish.     At  sunrise,  she  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  Indians  com- 
ing up  the  hill  with  her  boy,  who  had  been  "formally  adopted  as  their 
chief's  son." 

After  attending  the  common  schools  in  that  area,  Jesse  Dubois  was 
sent  to  college  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloomington.     He  did  not  attend 
long  enough  to  graduate,  since  he  dropped  out  of  school  to  get  married. 

According  to  tradition,  when  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  crossed 
the  Wabash  River  at  Vincennes  in  March,  1830,  during  their  move  from 
Spencer  County,  Indiana  to  Macon  County,  Illinois,   they  camped  for  the 
night  at  the  foot  of  the  Dubois  Hills.     Since  it  was  the  custom  at  that 
time  for  settlers  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  their  homes  to  emigrants 
Mrs.  Dubois  sent  Jessee,  x^ho  was  home  from  college,  on  the  errand.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  this  is  how  Jesse  first  came  to  meet  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  then  21  years  of  age. 
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111  1834,  when  he  was  22  years  old,  Dubois  was  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois  to  represent  Lawrence  County.     He  was 
re-elected  in  1836.     Wliile  serving  in  the  state  legislature,  Dubois 
"formed  an  intimate  friendship"  with  Abraham  Lincoln.     They  were  both 
affiliated  with  the  Wiig  party  at  that  time, 

Dubois'   first  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  two  young  children — 
Jafte  and  Susan.     In  1840,  he  was  married  to  Adelia  Morris.     They  had 
five  children:     William,  Lincoln,  Kilgore,  Frederick,  and  Delia.  The 
second  child,  Lincoln,  V7as  named  after  Abraham. 

By  1856,  Dubois  and  Lincoln  were  both  affiliated  with  the  newly 
organized  Republican  Party  of  Illinois.     At  Bloomington  in  May,  1856, 
the  Illinois  Rebublican  or  Anti-Nebraska  Convention  nominated  its 
candidates  for  state  offices.     Jesse  K.  Dubois  of  Lawrence  County  was 
the  candidate  for  State  Auditor. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  championed  the  inclusion  of  Dubois  on  the  ticket, 
because  they  were  both  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Lincoln 
had  told  the  delegates  "not  to  worry — that  a  friend  of  his,  an  red- 
headed Frenchman  from  Lawrence  County  was  on  the  way,  and  he  would  take 
care  of  Southern  Illinois."    On  September  1,  Dubois  wrote  Lincoln  ask- 
ing for  assistance  with  his  campaign:     "If  you  could  stop  down  here 
(Lawrence ville)  one  day  next  week  during  our  court  and  make  us  one  big 
rousing  speech  I  would  give  you  my  hat  but  if  you  cannot  why  I  will 
think  as  much  of  you  as  ever." 

1356  was  a  Republican  year  in  Illinois  and  the  party's  state  ticket 
swept  to  victory  on  a  storm  of  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act.     When  Dubois  moved  with  his  family  to  Springfield  to  take 
office  in  January,  1857,  Lincoln  helped  him  find  a  home  in  the  Third 
Ward. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1858,  Dubois  moved  his  family  into  the  new 
two-story  frame  house  on  Lot  12,  Block  6,  a  half  block  from  the  Lincoln 
Home.     Dubois  also  ovmed  Lot  11.     The  house  was  built  in  1858,  probably 
by  Springfield  builders  Graham  and  Dallman. 

The  Duboises  were  living  on  South  Eighth  Street  during  Lincoln's 
unsuccessful  1858  campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate  against  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  in  1860  when  Lincoln  was  nominated  and  elected  16th  Pres- 
dent.     During  these  years,  Dubois  continued  to  be  a  close  friend  and 
political  associate  of  Lincoln's.     Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Dubois  were  also 
friends. 
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In  1860,  Dubois  attended  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  on  May  19  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  its  candidate  for 
President.     Lincoln  did  not  attend  the  convention.     On  May  12,  he  had 
handed  to  Dubois  a  note  addressed  to  Hamlin  Taylor,  who  was  also  at 
the  convention.     It  read: 

"This  will  introduce  our  Auditor  of  State  Jesse  K. 
Dubois — you  may  safely  confide  in  him,  and  in  all  others 
In  whom  he  will  advise  you  to  confide.     Our  friend  Wil- 
liam Butler  will  also  be  on  the  ground." 

On  November  A,  the  nation's  voters  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  President 
while  the  Illinois  electorate  returned  the  Republican  state  slate  to 
Springfield  for  another  four  years.     In  November  17,   J.  W.   Gordon  of 
Indianapolis  warned  Dubois  that  all  you  in  and  about  Springfield  must 
"sleep  with  one  eye  open  to  see  that  no  miserable  assassin  from  the 
land  of  traitors  harms  the  Lord's  anointed."     Gordon  was  referring  to 
Lincoln  in  such  a  manner  because  "if  a  king  may  be  so  designated,  how 
much  more  worthy  he  is  to  be  so  regarded,  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the 
great  and  her  people,  looking  out  for  a  deliverer,  has  fallen." 

In  February,  1861,  as  Lincoln  was  leaving  Springfield  for  Washing- 
ton, Dubois  and  a  group  of  other  politcial  associates  from  Springfield 
accompanied  Lincoln  on  the  train  as  far  as  Indianapolis.     In  his  capacity 
as  State  Auditor,  Dubois  did  get  to  Washington  on  July  6,  1861  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  state  war  bonds.     At  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
visited  Washington  again  on  state  business  and  there  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

When  word  reached  Springfield  of  the  heavy  fighting  at  Fort  Donel- 
son  in  raid-February,  1862,  Dubois,   Illinois  Governor  Yates,  and  several 
other  men  left  Springfield  to  "render  any  assistance  that  may  be  necessary 
to  the  wounded  and  disabled  in  the  hospitals."     In  late  May,  1862,  Dubois 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  east.     While  transacting  business  for  the  state 
in  Washington,  he  called  on  President  Lincoln  and  visited  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  on  the  Peninsula. 

As  a  result  of  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan's  victory  at  South 
Mountain,  Maryland,  President  Lincoln  telegraphed  his  friend  Dubois  on 
September  15,  1862:     "I  now  consider  it  safe  to  say  that  General  McClellan 
has  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  great  rebel  army  in  Maryland  between 
Frederick  and  Hagerstown.     He  is  now  pressing  its  flying  forces." 

McClellan,  however,  was  unable  to  derive  the  full  advantage  from 
his  South  Mountain  success.     General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  permitted  to  assemble 
his  scattered  divisions  behind  Antietam  Creek,  where  there  was  a  bloody 
battle  on  the  17th,   following  which  the  Union  forces  withdrew  from  Mary- 
land.    Several  days  later,  Dubois,  Governor  Yates  and  other  Illinois 
political  leaders  boarded  a  train  en  route  to  Washington.     Dubois  returned 
to  Springfield  about  a  week  later. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.   Dubois  visited  Washington  in  January,  186  3.  Dubois 
remained  close  to  Lincoln  despite  complaints  expressed  in  the  summer  of 
1861  that  the  administration  remained  cool  toward  men  he  had  recommend- 
ed for  public  office.     On  January  10,  Mrs.  Lincoln  attended  church  with 
Mrs.  Dubois  and  other  friends  from  Illinois. 

By  the  beginning  of  1864,   the  Dubois  family  had  moved  from  their  home 
on  South  Eighth  Street  and  were  living  at  1225  West  Monroe  Street.  In 
the  spring  of  1864,  Dubois  traveled  about  the  state,  promoting  his  candid- 
acy for  the  Union  party's  nomination  for  governor.     The  nomination  was 
won  by  General  Richard  Oglesby,  a  Civil  War  field  commander  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  battle.     Dubois  was  a  loyal  party  supporter  and, 
despite  his  disappointment  at  failing  to  get  the  gubernatorial  nomination, 
he  was  active  in  the  fall  campaign.     In  the  election  on  November  8, 
Lincoln  was  re-elected,  while  in  Illinois  the  Union  ticket  headed  by 
Richard  Oglesby  was  victorious  over  the  Democrats. 

After  eight  years  as  State  Auditor,  Dubois  left  office  on  Januaryl6, 
1865      Tbiere  were  rumors  that  John  P.  Usher  planned  to  resign  as  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Dubois'   friends  were  urging  the  President  to 
name  him  to  the  Cabinet. 

Ctt  January  12,  the  Illinois  State  Journal  gave  Dubois  an  endorsement 
to  be  appointed  to  this  office. 

The  editor  wrote  that  he  has  always  been  an  "ardent  and  firm  friend 
of  the  President,  one  on  whose  judgment  Mr.  Lincoln  has  much  relied 
in  the  past,"  the  editor  wrote.     Every  Union  member  of  the  Illinois 
General  Asseimbly,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  signed  a  petition 
asking  President  Lincoln  to  name  Dubois  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  Feb-uary  27,  U.S.  Representative  James  S.   Rollins  of  Missouri 
wrote  Dubois  that  he  had  just  come  from  a"pleasant  interview  with  the 
President  "    Prospects  were  excellent  for  Dubois'   appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  according  to  Rollins.     He  added  that  "West  of  the  Missi- 
ssippi" the  party  leaders  were  all  for  Dubois. 

Dubois  did  not  get  the  appointment.  Usher  decided  to  stay  on  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  into  Lincoln's  second  term,  and  Lincoln  was 
dead  by  the  time  Usher  resigned  in  May,  1865. 

To  celebrate  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  there 

was  a  iBass  meeting  at  the  Hall  of  Representatives  on  April  10.  Dubois 

presided,  and  George  Harlow  and  Lincoln's  neighbor  Charles  Arnold  were  ^ 

named  secretaries  to  prepare  resolutions  commemorating  the  event. 

On  April  15  the  mood  changed  from  celebration  to  gloom.     Long  before 
davbreak,  news  reached  the  city  that  President  Lincoln  hadbeen  shot 
By' 8-00  a.m.,  word  of  Lincoln's  death  spread  through  the  city.     At  the 
Capitol  Building  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  noon  by  order  of  U.S. 
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Representative  Shelby  M„   Cullora,  who  addressed  the  assembly  and  nominated 
Jesse  K.  Dubois  to  preside.     Of  several  resolutions  passed,  one  proposed 
that  the  body  of  the  martyred  President  be  returned  to  Springfield  for 
burial. 

On  April  16,  Dubois  and  a  committee  of  other  leading  citizens,  in- 
cluding Lincoln's  former  law  partner,  J.T.   Stuart,   left  Springfield  for 
Washington,     They  were  to  represent  the  city  at  the  funeral  ceremonies 
in  Washington  and  to  accompany  the  remains  to  their  final  resting  place 
in  Springfield.     Dubois  came  back  to  Springfield  with  Lincoln's  body.  On 
May  3,  he  was  one  of  the  14  pall  bearers  at  the  funeral  in  Springfield. 

After  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  1865,  Dubois  pursued  various 
business  ventures.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Republican, 
a  daily  newspaper.     In  1865,  he  helped  organize  the  Capitol  Horse  Rail- 
way Company,  which  built  and  operated  the  first  street  railway  in  Spring- 
field. 

He  also  served  as  Vice  President  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monument 
Association.     At  a  meeting  of  the  i\ssociation  on  February  12,  186  7,  he 
was  asked  to  visit  the  Indiana  legislature  as  a  special  agent  of  the 
Association.     He  was  to  invite  the  legislature  to  make  an  appropriation 
to  aid  in  construction  of  the  National  Lincoln  Memorial.     On  October  15, 
1874,  Dubois  made  the  principal  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Springfield. 

Jesse  K.  Dubois  died  on  November  22,  1876.     He  was  buried  in  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  north  of  the  Lincoln  Tomb  and  on  the     opposite  side  of 
the  hollow. 
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Allen  Miller  Home.  Block  6,  Lots  13  and  14  (Existing  Structures) 

Allen  Miller  purchased  the  two  lots  south  of  the  Sprigg  House  in 
1855  for  $650.     Soon  afterwards,  he  had  a  home  built  for  himself  and 
his  family  on  Lot  14,  the.  northernmost  of  the  two  lots.     The  Miller 
House  still  exists  and  National  Park  Service  plans  call  for  it  to  be 
restored  to  its  appearance  in  about  1860. 

Miller  had  been  born  in  1828  in  Sangamon  County.     Of  the  seven 
children  that  he  and  his  wife  Clarissa  had,  three  of  them--Laura,  Mary 
and  Charles-were  living  with  their  parents  in  this  house  in  July    I860 . 
Also  living  with  the  Mllers  were  James  Keys,  a  brother-in-law,  and  his 
wife . 

Another  brother-in-law,   Isaac  Keys,  was  Deputy  United  States 
Marshal   for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois  from  1857  until  186., 
when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  position  of  P^o^^^t 
Marshall  for  the  8th  Illinois  Congressional  District.     He  served  m  this 
capacity  until  September,  1865. 

Allen  Miller  was  known  in  the  Springfield  community  as  a  prosperous 
leather  dealer.     The  Illinois  State  Journal  for  January  6    1857  also 
listed  him  as  a  dealer  in  stoves  and  tinware.     On  March  15,   1864,  Allen 
and  Clarissa  Miller  sold  the  house  and  two  lots  to  James  Keys  of  oan- 
gamon  County  for  $3,500. 
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Julia  S.prtgg  House,  Block  6,  Lot  15  (Existing  Structure) 

The  house  on  the  lot  immediately  south  of  the  Corneau  property 
was  probably  built  in  1851  by  a  man  named  John  Weber.     He  had  recently 
returned  from  the  California  gold  rush  of  1849.     In  the  1850 's,  this 
house  was  probably  a  single— story  frame  cottage.     In  the  1860 's  or 
early  1870' s,   it  was  either  rebuilt  or  raised  to  a  two-story  house. 
Although  extensively  altered,  the  house  still  exists  today.  National 
Park  Service  plans  for  the  house  include  restoring  the  exterior  of  the 
building  to    its     appearance  in  about  1860, 

Julia  Sprigg  purchased  the  house  and  lot  in  February,  1853,  about 
six  months  after  her  husband's  death.     She  moved  her  family  into  the 
house  in  April  or  May,  1853. 

After  moving  to  South  Eighth  Street,  Mrs.  Sprigg  became  close 
friends  with  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln.     Mrs.  Sprigg  had  dark  eyes  and  black 
hair  and  her  friends  considered  her  appearance  to  be  attractive.  Mrs. 
Sprigg's  daughter,  Julia,  often  acted  as  babysitter  for  the  younger 
Lincoln  boys.     On  several  occasions  she  packed  "a  white  muslin  gown 
to  spend  the  night  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  when  Lincoln  was  out  of  town." 
Julia  enjoyed  doing  this  because  she  had  a  good  time  when  she  was 
with  Mrs,  Lincoln.     According  to  Julia,  Mrs.  Lincoln  "was  the  kind 
of  woman  that  children  liked,  and  children  would  be  attracted  to  her. 

When  the  Lincolns  left  for  Washington  in  February,   1861,  Mrs. 
Sprigg  and  Julia  were  visiting  in  Vandalia.     After  Mrs.  Lincoln  became 
First  Lady,  she  exchanged  letters  with  Mrs.   Sprigg.     Mrs.  Sprigg  sold 
the  house  and  lot  in  1869,   and  moved  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  she  died 
in  the  1890 's. 
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Original  Site  of  Charles  S.  Corneau  Hpuse,  Block  6^  Lot  16 

The  Corneau  House  Is  presently  located  in  Block  10  on  the  lot 
J-ramedlately  north  of  the  Lincoln  Home.     It  was  moved  there  in  1962 
to  prevent  its  destruction.     National  Park  Service  plans  call  for 
its  relocation  to  its  original  site  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Block  6.     The  plans  also  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the  Corneau 
harn,  front  fence  and  privy. 

Information  on  the  Corneau  House  may  be  found  in  this  report 
on  page  33  under  Block  10,  Lot  7,  which  is  its  present  location. 


Site  of  WllllajTi  S.  Burch  House,  Block  7.  Lot  9  (Empty  lo t ) 


On  the  southeast  corner  of  Block  7,   directly  across  Eighth 

Street  from  the  Lincoln  Home,  was  a  story-and-a-half  brick  dwelling. 

There  was  a  partially  enclosed  porch  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 

house  and  a  aingle-story  "L"  was  attached  to  the  west  side. 

The  house  was  built  by  T.  P.  Loushbough  who  had  purchased  the 
lot  in  1849.     In  1857  and  1858,   the  Reverend  H.  W.  Minor  rented  the 
property  from  Loushbough,  and  in  1859,  it  was  rented  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Shearer. 

William  S,  Burch  occupied  this  house  in  the  decade  from  1860  to 
1870.     At  the  time  of  the  1860  census,  Burch,  a  widower,  and  his  two 
children,  Mary  F.  and  Richard,  were  residing  in  the  house.     Burch  was 
a  clerk  at  Hurst  and  Ruth's  store.     The  ages  of  the  family  members 
were;     Mr.  Burch,  46,  his  daughter,  15,  and  his  son,  12.     In  1860, 
Burch  valued  his  real  estate  at  $2,000. 

The  National  Park  Service  plans  call  for  the  house  to  be 
reconstructed.     There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  allow  for  an  accurate 
reconstruction  of  the  house,  but  not  of  Burch 's  barn  and  woodshed. 
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Site  of  Ira  Brown,  Jr.     House,  Block  7,  Lot  10  (Elmpty  Lot  Immediately 
to  the  South  of  the  Frederick  Dean  House) 

The  building  to  the  south  of  the  Dean  House  was  a  single-story 
frame  house,  with  a  kitchen  attached  to  its  west  side.     Ira  Brown,  Jr., 
owned  the  house  and  lot  during  the  years  1857  to  1859. 

In  the  July  census,   1860,   it  was  found  that  Richard  and  Matilda 
Ivers  and  their  daughter,  Inez,  were  residing  in  the  house.  Richard 
Ivers  was  a  bricklayer,  forty-two  years  of  age.     By  1866,  the  Ivers 
family  had  moved  out  of  the  house.     The  house  was  gone  by  1884.  The 
National  Park  Service  plans  do  not  call  for  its  reconstruction. 


^Frederick- Dean  House.,  Block  7,  Lot  11  and  south  half  of  Lot  12 
(Existing  Structure) 

/v^   /  , 

PrBderlrck  Dean  erected  a  frame  two-story  house  on  these  lots 
sometime  before  1857,,     He  had  purchased  the  south  half  of  Lot  12 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  on  March  30,  1850  for  $125.     Although  it  has 
been  extensively  altered,   the  house  still  stands  immediately  south 
of  the  Henson-Lyon  House.     National  Park  Service  plans  call  for 
the  house  to  be  preserved  and  restored. 

No  one  was  home  when  the  Census  Enumerator  called  on  July  14, 
1860.     As  a  result,  v^e  do  not  have  information  on  whp  was  living 
in  the  house  nor  do  we  have  any  information  on  the  Dean  family. 
Future  research  -may  shed  light  on  these  subjects. 
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Henson  Lyon  House,  Block  7,  Lot  13  and  Northern  Half  of  Lot  12 
(Existing  Structure) 

On  June  2,   1838,  Abraham  Lincoln  purchased  Lots  12  and  13,  Block  7, 
from  Elijah  lies  and  his  wife  for  $300.     These  lots  are  in  the  middle 
of  Block  7,  across  Eighth  Street  from  the  Lotus  Niles  House  and  the 
Edward  Bugg  House.     He  retained  both  lots  for  a  number  of  years.  On 
March  2,   1853,  he  sold  Lot  13  and  the  northern  half  of  Lot  12  to 
Alexander  Graham  for  $375.     He  had  already  sold  the  southern  half  of 
Lot  12  to  Frederick  and  Harriet  Dean  for  $125-   in  1850. 

After  purchasing  the  land  from  Lincoln  in  1853,  Alexander  Graham 
erected  a  two-story  frame  house  which  still  exists  today.     Since  he  was 
in  the  building  trade,  Graham  probably  constructed  the  house.     In  1856, 
Graham  sold  the  property  to  Lemuel  Ide,  who  rented  out  the  house. 

According  to  the  1860  census,   the  house  was  rented  to  Henson 
Lyon,  a  farmer.     In  October,  1834,   the  Lyon  family  had  moved  from 
Kentucky  to  Sangamon  County  and  purchased  a  farm  two  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  Springfield.     Also  residing  in  the  house  in  1860  were  Lyons' 
son,  Thomas;  Huldah  Burge  and  her  three  children:     George,  Sophronia 
and  Clifton;  and  Miss.  H.  M.  Sotches. 

By  1866,   the  Lyon  and  Burge  families  had  moved.     In  1868,  the  lots 
and  house  were  purchased  by  Samuel  Rosenwald,   father  of  Julius  Rosenwald 
who  in  adult  life  became  an  important  businessman  and  philanthropist. 
Julius  had  been  born  in  Springfield  in  1862  and  lived  in  this  house 
from  1868  until  1879,  when  he  went  to  New  York  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  clothing  business  with  his  uncles.     An  audio  message  in 
the  fence  in  front  of  the  Rosenwald  House  outlines  the  achievements 
of  Julius  Rosenwald  in  his  adult  years. 

Samuel  Rosenwald,  father  of  Julius  and  owner  of  the  house^was  born 
in  Prussia  in  1822.     In  1854,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He 
kept  a  clothing  store  in  Winchester,  Virginia  and  then  in  Baltimore. 

He  operated  clothing  stores  in  different  locations  in  the  United 
States  until  1861  he  took  charge  of  the  "Capitol  Clothing  House,"  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Public  Square  in  Springfield. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  military  uniforms,  the  Civil  War  changed 
the  clothing  business  in  the  United  States  from  a  minor  trade  to  big 
business.     Consequently,  the  clothing  business  which  Rosenwald  was 
managing  grew  and  prospered. 
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Henson  Lyon  House  cont'd . 


In  May,   1865,   the  firm  offered  "thirty  thousand  morning  (sic) 
badges  to  be  wholesaled  at  manufacturers'  prices"  for  Abraham  Lincoln's 
funeral  in , Springfield .     The  Rosenwald  family  continued  to  live  in  the 
house  until  1886.     The  exterior  of  the  house  was  restored  in  19  70-71 
by  the  City  of  Springfield  and  the  Rosenwald  Foundation. 
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William  H.  Beedle  House,  Block  7,  Lot  14  (Existing  Structure) 

Across  Eighth  Street  from  the  Worthen  House  in  1860  there  was  a 
house  rented  by  William  H.   Beedle.     By  1870,  it  is  recorded  that  this 
house  was  a  two-story  frame  structure,  with  a  single-story  "L". 
Although  there  have  been  alterations,  this  house  is  still  standing. 
National  Park  Service  plans  call  for  the  exterior  of  the  house  to  be 
restored  to  its  appearance  as  of  1860, 

In  the  1860  census,  it  is  recorded  that  William  H.  Beedle,  and 
his  servant,  Kate  Tierny,  were  residing  in  this  house,     Beedle  was  a 
fireman,  and  he  must  have  rented  the  house,  since  he  told  the  census 
enumerator  that  he  o^^med  no  real  estate.     By  1866,  Beedle  was  no  longer 
living  in  the  house. 
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Site  of  Ann  ^,  Walters.  House,   Block  7^  Lots  15  and  16  (Empty  Lot 
Immediately  to  the  North  of  the  William  H,  Beedle  House) 

On  the  Northeast  corner  of  Block  7  in  1860,  across  Eighth  Street 
from  the  Mary  Remann  BQa,rding  House  and  the  Jesse  Kent  House,  was  located 
a  twp-story,  L-sh^ped  frame  dwelling  fronting  on  Eighth  Street.  This 
house  was  razed  in  the  period  1891  to  1896,     There  is  insufficient 
evidence  to  allow  for  a  reconstruction  of  this  home  and  National  Park 
Service  plans  call  for  the  two  lots  to  remain  as  open  space. 

Since  1842,   this  house  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Widow  Mary  Ann 
Walters.     Living  with  Mrs,  Walters  in  1860  were  four  of  her  children: 
Ann,  Martin,  Robert  G.,  and  Maria  D,     Also  living  in  the  house  were 
Mrs.  Walters'  76-year  old  mother,  Agnes  Sears,  and  10-year  old  Thomas 
Kelligan.     In  1860,  Mrs.  Walters  set  a  valuation  of  $6,000  on  her  real 
estate.     By  1866,   the  Walters  family  had  moved  out  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Site  of  Mary  Reroann  Boarding  House,  Block  10,  Lot  1  (EiDpty  Lot 
Imnjedlately  to  the  North  of  the  National  Park  Service  Educational 
Facility) 


North  of  the  Kent  house  in  1860,  there  was  a  T-shaped  frame 
structure  with  a  two-story  head  ^nd  a  single-story  stem.     The  house 
had  a  shingle  roof  and  fronted  on  Eighth  Street,     It  has  since  been 
razed.     No  photographs  of  the  house  have  so  far  been  found. 

In  1860,  the  house  was  owned  by  Mary  Remann,  a  37-year  old 
widow.     Living  with  her  were  her  three  children:     Josephine,  >Iary  G., 
and  Henry  C. 

Widow  Reraann  took  in  roomers  to  help  meet  expenses.     Two  brothers^ 
John  and  Alexander  Blackjwere  rooming  and  boarding  with  Mrs.  Remann  in 
1860.     The  former  was  a  lumber  dealer,  the  latter  a  clerk.    At  this 
tlmel  Mrs.  Remann  valued  her  real  estate  at  $1,500.    Mrs.  Remann  was 
still  li-t^lng  in  the  house  in  1870  and  Alexander  Black  was  still  renting 
a  room  at  that  time. 
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Site  of  Jesse  Kent  House,  Block  10 ^  Lot  2  (National  Park  Service 
Educational  Facility) 


A  single-story  frame  cottage    with  a  shingle  roof  was  located  north 
of  the  Worthen  House  in  1860.     The  house  has  since  disappeared  and  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Ninian  Edwards  House,  where  the  Lincolns  had  been 
married,  is  presently  on  the  lot.     The  historic  Ninian  Edwards  Home  was 
located  near  the  present  State  Capitol  Building  grounds.     This  recons- 
truction is  iliaccurate ,  especially  in  regard  to  scale,  being  much  smaller 
than  the  historix:  Edwards  home.     National  Park  Service  plans  call  for 
this  structure  to  remai^n  on  the  site  and  to  be  used  as  an  educational 
f  acilrty . 

Since  1855,  Jesse  H.  Kent,  a  carriagemaker ,  and  his  family  had  been 
residing  in  the  house.     Besides  Kent  and  his  wife,  Lydia,   the  family 
included  two  boys,  15-year  old  James,  and  13-year  old  Josiah.     At  this 
time,  Kent  valued  his  real  estate  at  $3,000. 

Kent  had  been  born  in  1809  in  Ross  County,  Ohio.     He  and  his  wife 
moved  from  Ohio  to  Eastern  Sangamon  County,  where  they  had  one  child. 
Tliey  then  moved  to  Springfield,  where  they  had  four  more  children.  By 
1866,   they  had  left  the  Lincoln  neighborhood  and  in  1874  they  continued 
their  westward  trend  by  moving  to  Savannah  in  western  Missouri. 
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Site  of  Amos  Worthen  House,  Block  XO,  Lot  3  (Empty  Lot  Inroediately 
South  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Educational  Facility) 


In  1860,  a  single-story  frame  cottage,  with  a  shingle  roof  was 
located  north  of  the  Niles  House.     No  historic  photographs  of  this  house 
have  been  found.     As  a  result,  no  attempt  at  reconstruction  will  be  made. 

In  the  1860  census,  it  was  found  that  the  house  was  occupied  by 
State  Geologist  Amos  H,  Worthen  and  his  family.     Besides  the  father,  the 
family  included  the  mother,  Sarah,  and  three  boys:     Thomas,  Charles  and 
John.     Worthen  listed  his  real  estate  at  a  value  of  $5,000.     He  purchased 
the  property  in  1859  and  had  moved  from  the  neighborhood  by  1866. 
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Sita  of  Lotus  Ni.lea  Houae.   Block  IQ,  Lot  4   (Empty  Lot) 

In  I860,,   the  large  two-story  frame  house  located  on  Lot  4    Block  10 
was  occupied  by  Lotus  Niles  and  his  family.     The  Nlles  House  wis  razed 
about  1920.     There  is  insufficient  evidence  to  allow  for  its  reconstruction 
so  the  National  Park  Service  plans  call  for  the  lot  to  remain  empty. 

In  the  1860  census,   the  house  was  occupied  by  Lotus  and  his  wife 
Adelia,   three  children,  and  two  female  servants.     Besides  their  one-year 
old  daughter^  Mary,   two  other  children,  George  and  Luto  Tyler,  were  living 
with  the  Niles  family,     I,n  the  1860  census,   forty-year  old  Lotus  Niles 
valued  his  real  estate  at  $7,000,  his  personal  property  at  $2,500  and  listed 
his  occupation  as  secretary. 
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Sj,te  of  Edward  Bugg  House,  Block  10,  Lot  5   (Empty  Lot) 

In  1860,   the  house  to  the  north  of  the  Corrigan  house  was  occupied 
by  Edvzard  Bugg  and  his  fajnily.     This  was  ^  one  and  a  half  story  frame 
house.     There  is  insufficient  evidence  to  allow  for  an  accurate  recon- 
struction of  this  house,  so  the  National  Park  Service  plans  call  for  this 
lot  to  reraaiii  empty, 

In  I860,,   the  house  was  occupied  by  Edward  Bugg,  a  teamster,  his  wife 
Nancy,  and  their  19~year  old  son  Hamptotj,  an  apprentice  carpenter.  Bugg 
had  been  born  in  England  in  1,812  and  had  purchased  the  house  in  1850.  In 
1860,  he  valued  his  real  estate  at  $4,000,     He  still  resided  in  the  house 
In  187Q,   though  he  had  changed  his  occupation  to  clerk  by  then. 


/ 
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Site  oj  the  Corrlgan  House,  Block  10,  Lot  6  and  Northern  30  Feet  of 
Lot  7  (Immediately  Noyth  of  the  Lincoln  Home)  ~~~ 


In  1860,  the  property  liDinediately  to  the  north  of  the  Lincoln 
Home  was  occupied  by  Henry  Corrlgan.     The  Corrlgan  House  was  a  frame 
structure-- a  single-story  rectangular  cottage  standing  about  35  feet 
hack  from  the  walk.     National  Park  Service  plans  for  the  Park  Historic 
District  include  reconstruction  of  the  Corrlgan  House  and  barn. 

In  1860,   the  house  was  owned  by  Kenneth  Luther  of  St,  Louis,  who  rented 
it  to  the  Corrigans.     Luther's  property  included  Lot  6  and  the  northern 
30  feet  of  Lot  7,    The  southern  10  feet  of  Lot  7  was  part  of  the  Lincoln 
property, 

Corrlgan  and  his  wife  were  both  50  years  old  in  1860.     They  had  both 
been  born  in  Ireland,  as  had  their  24-year  old  son  Hugh,  who  worked  at 
a  livery  stable.     ThelT  other  son,   12-year  old  Henry  had  been  born  in 
Illinois. 

In  1860,   the  father  was  temporarily  retired  and  he  valued  his  real 
estate  at  $30,000.     By  1863,   the  Corrigan  family  had  moved  out  of  the 
house.     The  house  was  demolished  by  1884. 
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Charlei!  Corneigu  House,  Block  10,  Lpt  7  (Existing  Structure) 

On  the  property  iTmnediately  to  the  north  of  the  Lincoln  Home  is  situ- 
ated the  Corneau  House,  which  was  originally  located  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Block  6,     It  was,  moved  in  1962  to  prevent  its  destruction.  National 
Park  Service  plans,  for  the  Historic  District  in  the  Park  include  moving  the  . 
Corneau  House  hack  to  its  original  location  and  reconstructing  the  Corneau" 
barn,  which  was  in  the  back  yard. 

John  George  C.  Wessells  owned  this  house  between  1849  and  1852,  prior 
to  the  Corneau  ownership,     Wessells  had  left  his  ancestral  home  in  Oldenburg, 
Germany,  to  escape  religious  persecution.     He  made  his  living  in  Springfield 
as  a  shoemaker.     Wessells'  granddaughter  wrote  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Lincoln: 

"They  were  very  friendly,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  offered 
George  (one  of  the  sons)  a  book-Pilgrim's  Progress  by 
John  Buriyan.     George  already  had  the  book  and  he  thanked 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  did  not  accept  the  book.     Mr.  Lincoln  was 
only  a  lawyer  at  that  time,  but  when  he  became  President, 
George  regretted  deeply  that  he  did  not  have  the  book. 
Uncle  George  attended  Lincoln's  inauguration  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  hands  with  him  and  said,  'I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  George.'" 

Charles  S.   Corneau  purchased  the  house  in  January,   1855,  and  owned 
it  i.tp  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  June,   1860,     V/hile  he  lived  in  Spring- 
field,  Corneau  was  a  druggist  in  partnership  with  Roland  W.  Diller.  The 
Lincoln  family  patronized  the  Corneau  and  Diller  Drug  Store  and  obtained 
medicine  there. 

Corneau  was  probably  acquainted  with  Lincoln  politically  since  they 
were  both  active  in  the  Whig  party.     In  1848,  Corneau,  Charles  Arnold  and 
a  number  of  their  fellow  Whigs  organized  an  Illinois  State  Taylor  for  Presi- 
dent Club,.     Arnold  was  Lincoln's  closest  neighbor  to  the  south,  immediately 
across  Jackson  Street.     As  has  been  seen,  a  number  of  Lincoln's  neighbors 
in  what  is  now  the  Historic  District  were  active  in  the  politics  of  the 
Whig  party,   the  party  with  which  Lincoln  was  associated. 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  LINCOLN  NEIGHBOR  SARAH  COOK 

Lincoln  Home  Interpretive  Bulletin 
Prepared  by  George  Painter,  Park  Historian 

June  1980 


Research  in  Springfield  nev/spapers  has  uncovered  the  obituary  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Cook,  which  was  published  in  the  Illinois  State  Journal  on  August  6, 
1893,  page  4,  column  4.     The  obituary  reveals  previously  unavailable  bio- 
graphical information  about  this  neighbor  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

COOK-  Died  at  the  residence  of  Charles  H.  Edmands,  221 
West  Monroe  Street,  at  6:45  pm.,  Friday,  Aug.  A,  of  par- 
alysis, Mrs.  Sarah  Cook,  aged  84  years. 

Mrs.  Cook  was  born  in  Warren,  Preble  County,  O[hio], 
Feb.  2,  1809.     In  1840  she  removed  with  her  husband,  Eli 
Cook,  to  Effingham,   111.,  and  removed  to  this  city  a  few 
months  later.     Mr.  Cook  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  several  times  elected 
mayor  of  the  city.     He  was  a  charter  member  of  Sangamon 
Lodge. 1. 0.0. F.  [Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows]  and  died 
in  1853  in  California.     Mrs.  Cook  leaves  four  daughters  and 
two  sons,  Mrs.  James  Watson  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Edmands  of 
this  city,  Mrs.  Ada  Fessenden  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Julia  Gormley 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont.,  Justice  Hamilton  F.  Cook 
of  this  city  and  Elbridge  C.  Cook  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  She 
also  leaves  a  brother,  Wiley  Jones  of  Kansas. 

Additional  information  about  Mrs.  Cook's  children  is  revealed  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  1860  U.S.  Census.     Listed  as  residing  in  the  Cook  House  in  July 
of  1860  were  Sarah  Cook,  52  years  old,  born  in  Ohio,  claiming  $150  worth  of 
personal  property;  her  sons  Hamilton  Cook,  a  23  year-old  law  student  born  in 
Ohio,  and  Elbridge  C.  Cook,  a  19  year-old  student;  married  daughter  Julia 
Gormley,  20  years  old;  her  husband  James  Gormley,  a  34  year-old  merchant  born 
in  New  Jersey;  and  three  other  females--  22  year-old  Mary  E.  Cook,  21  year 
old  Lucinda  Cook,  and  6  month-old  Louisa  Cook,  who  was  probably  Sarah  Cook's 
granddaughter.     With  the  exceptions  already  noted  above,  the  rest  of  the 
occupants  were  identified  as  having  been  born  in  Illinois.     No  servants  or 
non-family  members  were  listed  as  occupants. 
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On  March  5,  1855,  Mrs.  Cook's  advertisement  for  her  new  daguerreotype 
studio  was  published  on  page  2,  column  5,  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 


NEW  DAGEUREAN  [sic]  NOTICE 

Now  is  your  time  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  to  secure 
the  shadow  of  your  friends  ere  the  substance  flies 
from  your  grasp.     Mrs.  S.M.  Cook  would  respectfully 
submit  to  the  citizens  of  Springfield  that  she  may 
be  found  at  her  room  over  Watson's  Saloon,  south 
side  of  the  square  lately  occupied  by  Mrs.  Martin,  and 
by  strict  attention  to  busineSvS,  Mi;;.  C.  hopes  to 
please  in  her  beautiful  art,  and  solicits  a  share  of 
public  patronage.     She  has  a  splendid  Camera,  beauti- 
ful stock,  and  the  best  light  in  the  city,  while  her 
prices  cannot  fail  to  please. 

Despite  her  appealing  advertisement,  Mrs.  Cook's  venture  was  apparently 
not  long-lived,  since  this  is  the  only  advertisement  for  her  studio  listed 
in  the  1850's  index  for  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 


It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  this  evidence  indicates  that  Mrs. 
Cook  was  not  operating  a  daguerreotype  studio  in  1860  and  1861,  the  years 
that  she  was  living  in  the  Lincoln  neighborhood. 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
HEN SON  ROBINSON 

Lincoln  Home  Interpretive  Bulletin 
Prepared  by  George  Painter,  Park  Historian 
July  1980 

The  following  information  about  the  life  of  Henson  Robinson  is  derived  from 
Past  aJKl  Present  of  the  City  of  Springfield  and  Sangamon  County,  Illinois  by  Joseph 
Wallace  (S.J.  Clarke  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1904,  pages  374-378).  The 
material  is  presented  in  an  edited  form.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
work  was  published  in  1904  and  that  this  biographical  sketch  was  written  from  the 
perspective  of  that  year, 

********** 

HENSON  ROBINSON. --Henson  Robinson,  deceased,  was  for  more  than  forty  years 
a  resident  of  Springfield,  where  he  became  known  as  a  leading  representative  of 
business  interests,  an  active  factor  in  community  affairs  and  a  valued  represent- 
ative of  fraternal  interests.     It  was  not  these  alone  that  entitled  him  to  special 
distinction  or  won  for  him  the  great  love  which  was  extended  him  by  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.     It  was  his  kindliness  of  heart,  his  geniality,  his  deep 
sympathy  and  his  abiding  tenderness.... 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Xenia,  Greene  county,  Ohio,  March  14,  1839.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Mary  A.    (Rayburn)  Robinson,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
the  latter  of  Virginia.     The  father  made  his  home  on  a  farm  in  Greene  county, 
Ohio,  for  many  years  or  until  1838,  when  he  came  to  the  west  thinking  that  he 
might  have  better  opportunities  for  providing  for  his  family  in  this  new  and 
rapdily  developing  section  of  the  country.     He  purchased  land  in  Sangamon  county 
with  the  intention  of  locating  here  and  returned  to  Ohio  for  his  wife  and  children. 
He  was  taken  ill,  however,  soon  afterward  and  there  died  in  1842.     His  widow  also 
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passed  away  in  that  state.     Only  one  of  their  children  is  now  living,  Margaret, 
who  is  the  widow  of  James  Colvin,  who  was  a  farmer  near  Wilmington,  Ohio,  and 
died  there.     Mrs.  Colvin  now  makes  her  home  with  her  niece.  Miss  Margaret  Robinson, 
in  Springfield. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  county  Henson  Robinson  acquired  his  education. 
He  was  not  surrounded  by  any  of  the  advantages  of  wealth  nor  did  he  receive 
assistance  from  influential  friends  in  his  boyhood  days,  but  he  received  in  his 
home  and  from  his  parents  training  in  habits  of  industry,  economy  and  honesty  and 
these  proved  an  excellent  foundation  upon  which  to  build  both  character  and  fortune. 
From  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  earned  his  own  living  and  learned  the  tinner's 
trade.     When  his  term  of  apprenticeship  expired  he  felt  like  a  caged  animal  that 
had  been  set  free  and  deciding  to  leave  his  native  state  he  came  to  Springfield, 
Illinois,  in  July,  1858,  to  visit  his  uncle  James  Rayburn,  a  well  known  tailor. 
Finding  himself  in  need  of  money  he  sought  work  at  his  trade  and  was  in  the  employ 
of  Eli  Kreigh.     At  the  end  of  three  years  he  embarked  in  business  for  himself  in 
partnership  with  George  Bauman  and  under  the  firm  name  of  Robinson  ^  Bauman  they 
opened  their  establishment  in  March,   1861,  in  a  part  of  the  building  which  their 
successors  still  ocupy  at  112-114  North  Fifth  Street.     The  new  enterprise  pros- 
pered from  the  beginning  and  as  the  trade  increased  and  brought  to  the  partners 
greater  capital  Mr.  Robinson  made  arrangements  whereby  he  purchased  Mr.  Bauman' s 
interest  and  became  sole  owner  of  the  business,  dealing  in  stoves,  furnaces  and 
tin  work.     He  conducted  the  business  under  his  own  name  until  1890,  when  a  stock 
company  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Henson  Robinson  Company,  business  being 
still  conducted  under  this  corporate  title.     Mr.  Robinson  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprise  until  his  demise  and  was  long  recognized  as  a  leading  and  enter- 
prising merchant  of  the  city.     He  conducted  all  trade  transactions  along  lines 
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that  would  bear  the  closest  investigation  and  scrutiny.     Few  men  have  so  closely 
followed  the  golden  rule  in  business  life  and  none  have  enjoyed  in  a  greater 
degree  the  confidence  and  trust  of  those  with  whom  they  have  had  trade  relations. 
He  developed  his  enterprise  along  modern  lines  of  progressiveness  and  found  in  each 
transition  stage  of  his  business  career  opportunities  for  greater  development, 
activity  and  advancement.     He  was  always  most  considerate  in  his  treatment  of  his 
employees,  who  entertained  for  him  warm  personal  friendship  because  of  his  kindly 
sympathy  for  them  and  his  justice  in  all  his  dealings.     At  one  time  Mr.  Robinson 
was  associated  with  many  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  Springfield  and 
in  this  way  contributed  largely  to  the  material  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the 
city.     He  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  interest  of  affairs  started  for  its  better- 
ment and  was  a  prominent  promoter  of  the  Citizens  Street  Railway,  buying  much  of  its 
right  of  way  and  serving  as  its  first  treasurer  for  several  years.     He  was  also 
treasurer  of  the  County  Fair  Association  for  some  years  and  worked  hard  in  getting 
the  street  car  line  to  the  fair  grounds.     In  later  years  he  confined  himself  more 
closely  to  his  business,  being  a  very  successful  contractor  in  the  roofing  and 
sheet  metal  work,  taking  contracts  in  many  cities  throughout  Illinois.     For  several 
years  he  served  with  credit  as  a  director  of  a  fraternal  insurance  society. 

Any  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  the  community  along  lines 
of  material  improvement  or  social,  moral  or  intellectual  progress  received  Mr. 
Robinson's  endorsement  and  hearty  co-operation.     For  a  few  years  he  was  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Springfield.     His  activity  and  far-sighted  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  manifested  in  effective  labor  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
and  to  this  day  the  system  of  public  education  in  Springfield  benefits  by  the  active 
aid  and  sound  judgment  which  he  manifested  as  a  member  of  the  board.     In  early  life 
he  gave  his  political  allegiance  to  the  Democracy.     At  one  time  he  accepted  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  mayor  but  being  a  strong  temperance  man  and  a  church 
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member  he  was.  opposed  by  the  saloon  men,  many  of  whom  told  him  they  were  his 
friends  in  business  but  being  afraid  that  he  would  enforce  the  law  would  not 
vote  for  him.     He  came  within  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  votes  of  being  elected 
although  the  city  usually  had  a  large  Republican  majority. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  member  of  Springfield  (Masonic)  Lodge,  No,  4,  A.F.SA.M., 
and  served  as  its  treasurer  twenty-six  years  and  master  two  years....  Early 
inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  Masonry,  he  followed  the  tenets  of  the  craft  and 
was  honored  by  elections  to  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility....     He  was  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  Camp  at  Springfield  and  other  fraternal  organize 
ations  of  the  city,  including  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.     At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  while  still  a  resident  of  Ohio,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  remained  one  of  its  faithful  and  devoted  followers  to  the  end  of  his 
life.     He  held  membership  in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Springfield, 
to  which  his  wife  and  children  also  belonged,  and  in  the  work  of  the  church  he  was 
ever  deeply  interested,  taking  an  active  part  in  its  activities  and  contributing 
generously  to  its  support. . . .     The  poor  and  needy  found  in  him  a  friend  and  the  dist- 
ressed and  desolate  made  claim  upon  his  ready  and  generous  sympathy. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1861,  Mr,  Robinson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Maria  Keys,  who  was  born  in  Springfield  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1839, 
a  daughter  of  James  W.   Keys,  who  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  this  city,...  Unto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  were  born  five  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Lydia  Maria,  died 
August  11,  1895,  Margaret  Henrietta,  who  always  lived  with  her  parents,  now  owns  the 
family  home  on  South  Eighth  street,  where  she  is  living  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Colvin.     Charles  Henson,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Henson  Robinson  Company  and 
now  has  charge  of  the  business,  has  fully  sustained  in  his  control  of  its  interests  the 
excellent  reputation  made  by  his  father.     The  store  is  located  at  No.   112  and  114 
South  Fifth  street  and  the  company  deals  in  warm  air  furnaces,  hardware,  stoves  and 
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ranges.     They  also  carry  a  large  line  of  bicycles  and  are  manufacturers  of 
galvanised  iron  cornices  and  likewise  do  an  extensive  and  profitable  business 
as  roofers,     Charles  H.  Robinson  was  married  to  Miss  Adeline  Langdon,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  W.  0.   Langdon,  and  they  have  four  children:     Langdon,  Henson,  Henrietta 
and  Stuart.     They  reside  near  the  old  family  home  on  South  Eight  street.  Mary 
Ann  is  the  fourth  member  of  the  family  and  she  died  in  infancy  and  one  child  died 
unnamed. 

In  1900  Mr.  Robinson  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who 
passed  away  on  the  19th  of  February  of  that  year.     Her  death  was  to  him  a  blow 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  although  he  made  strenuous  effort  to  hide  his  grief 
and  to  live  for  his  children. 

Just  two  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1900, 
Mr.  Robinson,  while  talking  to  a  friend  in  the  lobby  of  the  Leland  Hotel,  was  taken 
ill  and  died  very  suddenly.     His  death  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  his  great  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  with  whom  he  had  traveled  life's  journey  so  happily.... 
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BEEN  TO  SPRINGFIELD  LATELY? 


The  answer  every  Lincoln  enthusiast  would  like  to  be  able  to 
give  is,  yes.  Of  all  the  Lincoln  sites  in  the  country,  none  is  as 
important  as  Springfield.  Lincoln's  home,  his  tomb,  his  law 
office,  the  legislature  in  which  he  served,  the  state  supreme 
court  before  which  he  argued,  and  the  railroad  station  from 
which  he  departed  for  Washington  are  in  Springfield.  The 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  contains  the  research 
materials  that  all  Lincoln  students  want  and  need  to  read.  The 
whole  environment  is  invigorating  and  always  serves  to  spur 
enthusiasm  for  research  on  the  life  of  America's  most 
important  President. 

Springfield's  ambience  has  always  been  conducive  to 
learning  about  and  appreciating  Abraham  Lincoln's  life. 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  been  to  Springfield  lately  are  in  for  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  you  return  to  this  Lincoln  mecca.  The 


improvements  in  the  Lincoln  sites  in  recent  years  are  far  too 
numerous  to  catalogue  here,  but  the  most  ambitious  recent 
work  deserves  special  notice. 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  administers  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site,  has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
enhance  the  environment  around  the  Lincoln  home,  pushing 
back  the  commercial  blight  which  threatens  so  many  of  the 
nation's  historic  landmarks.  The  Lincoln  home  is  not  a  brave 
little  clapboard  shrine  bobbing  on  a  sea  of  asphalt  parking  lots. 
It  is  not  surrounded  by  tawdry  curio-hawkers  and  phony 
museums  which  derive  their  only  real  element  of  authenticity 
from  the  genuine  historic  site  they  exploit  and  degrade. 
Visiting  the  Lincoln  home  consists  of  more  than  one  briefly 
exhilarating  encounter  with  an  honest  original  preceded  and 
followed  by  jarringly  depressing  confrontations  with  Aim- 
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FIGURE  1,  WiUiam  Beedle  house. 
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FIGURE  2.  Map  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  neighborhood,  adapted  from  the 
"Historical  Base  Map,  1860"  drawn  by  the  National  Park  Service. 


flams  and  neon.  It  is,  instead,  a  soothing,  moving  encounter 
with  the  environment  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  America. 

Picket  fences  line  the  board  sidewalks  which  lead  the  visitor 
through  a  four-block  area  the  National  Park  Service  describes 
as  "Mr.  Lincoln's  neighborhood."  At  the  rate  of  one  house  a 
year,  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  restoring  the  homes 
around  Lincoln's  home  to  look,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they 
did  in  1860.  As  always,  the  Park  Service  is  wilHng  to 
compromise  with  the  inexorable  ravages  of  time.  Some  homes 
are  gone  and  probably  cannot  be  replaced.  Others  cannot  be 
reasonably  restored  to  an  1860  state.  In  general,  they  will  be 
more  demanding  of  the  buildings  closest  to  the  Lincoln  home 
and  allow  more  license  in  those  further  away.  Near  the  Lincoln 
home,  they  may  reconstruct  a  missing  structure  or  two.  All  of 
the  buildings  will  have  information  signs  in  front. 

To  date,  the  houses  of  William  Beedle  and  George  Shutt  have 
undergone  renovation.  The  Henson  Robinson  house  is 
currently  undergoing  restoration  (built  in  1863,  it  is  another  of 
the  Park  Service's  compromises).  Others  will  follow  in  future 
years.  Already,  one  feels  more  at  ease  in  the  area  of  the  Lincoln 
home,  and,  when  the  project  is  completed,  visitors  will  be  able  to 
stroll  the  streets  of  Lincoln's  neighborhood  much  as  he  might 
have  done  himself. 

Who  were  Lincoln's  neighbors?  George  W.  Shutt,  who  rented 
his  home  in  1860,  was  a  young  Democratic  lawyer  who  spoke  at 
a  rally  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1860.  Members  of  the  Shutt 
clan  had  been  in  Sangamon  County  for  decades.  Like  many  of 
Springfield's  citizens,  they  had  come  from  Virginia  to  Illinois 
via  Kentucky.  George's  relationship  with  the  other  Shutts  is 
not  clear,  but  he  had  married  a  Virginian,  Mary  Osburn,  and 
shared  Democratic  political  sympathies  with  the  earlier  Shutt 
pioneers  in  Sangamon  County. 

WiUiam  H.  Beedle  was  also  a  renter.  He  made  his  living  as  a 
fireman,  but  little  else  is  known  of  this  man  who  was  not  a  long- 
time Springfield  resident. 

Henson  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  Springfield  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1839,  he  came  to 


Springfield  in  1858.  A  tinner  by  trade,  Robinson 
entered  a  partnership  with  George  Bauman  in  1861 
to  sell  stoves,  furnaces,  and  tinware.  Contracts  for 
the  manufacture  of  soldiers'  mess  plates  and  tin 
cups  during  the  Civil  War  brought  prosperity.  A 
Methodist  and  a  temperance  man,  Robinson  was 
nevertheless  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party 
while  Lincoln  was  still  in  Springfield.  The 
Sixteenth  President,  of  course,  never  saw 
Robinson's  house,  but  its  style  is  in  keeping  with  the 
other  restorations,  and  retaining  the  structure  helps 
maintain  the  urban  flavor  of  fairly  dense  settlement 
proper  for  the  Lincoln  neighborhood. 

Sarah  Cook,  Robinson's  neighbor  on  the  present 
site,  was  a  widow  with  six  children.  She  rented  her 
home  from  John  A.  Mason  and  took  in  roomers  to 
help  make  ends  meet.  Mrs.  Cook  was  bom  in  1809  in 
Warren,  Ohio.  She  moved  to  Illinois  with  her 
husband  Eli  and  settled  in  Springfield  around  1840. 
He  was  a  hatter.  Her  husband  died  in  1853,  and  for  a 
brief  time  she  operated  a  photographic  studio  in 
Springfield. 

Charles  Arnold's  house  is  near  Mrs.  Cook's  but 
located  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  it  occupied  in  1860. 
Arnold  lived  in  the  house  from  1850  to  the  1870s. 
Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1809,  this  transplanted 
Yankee,  like  most  of  his  fellow  New  Englanders  in 
Illinois,  was  a  Whig.  In  1840  he  had  been  elected 
County  Treasurer,  and  he  was  twice  elected  Sheriff 
of  Sangamon  County  (1848  and  1852).  Public  office 
and  Whig  affiliation  as  well  as  physical  proximity 
made  Arnold  an  acquaintance  of  Lincoln's.  He  was 
married  and  (in  1850)  had  three  children. 

An  even  more  prominent  politician  in  Lincoln's 
neighborhood  was  Jesse  Kilgore  Dubois.  He  built 
the  home  across  the  street  from  the  Henson 
Robinson  house  in  1858  and  resided  there  for  most 
of  his  neighbor's  Presidency.  Dubois  was  born  in 
southeastern  Ilhnois  in  1811.  He  served  with 
Lincoln  in  the  state  legislature,  and  their  mutual 
devotion  to  the  Whig  party  forged  a  fairly  close 
friendship.  He  named  his  second  child  by  his  second 
wife  Lincoln.  Dubois  moved  into  the  Republican  party  in  1856. 
Elected  State  Auditor  that  year,  he  moved  to  Springfield  to 
assume  his  office.  Reelected  in  1860,  Dubois  had  worked  hard 
for  Lincoln's  election  too,  and  he  was  to  be  sorely  disappointed 
when  he  proved  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the 
administration's  appointments.  Dubois  was  a  loyal  partisan 
but  a  man  of  narrow  horizons  who  had  hardly  left  his  native 
state  since  birth.  His  request  to  have  his  son-in-law  made 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Minnesota  was  opposed  by 
the  entire  Minnesota  congressional  delegation,  and  Lincoln 
simply  could  not  make  the  unprecedented  move  of  appointing 
him  in  the  face  of  such  opposition.  Bitterly  disappointed, 
Dubois  grumbled  for  years  about  Lincoln's  treatment  of  him, 
but  he  did  work  for  the  President's  reelection  in  1864.  He  played 
a  prominent  role  in  Lincoln's  funeral  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association. 
Adelia  Morris  Dubois,  Jesse's  second  wife,  and  Dubois  himself 
remained  friends  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  throughout  her  unhappy 
widowhood. 

Allen  Miller,  whose  house  is  now  next  to  Dubois's  on  the 
north,  was  a  Sangamon  County  native  (born  in  1828).  He  and 
his  wife  Clarissa  had  seven  children.  He  built  his  home 
around  1855.  Miller  dealt  in  leather  goods,  stoves,  and 
tinware. 

Julia  Sprigg  occupied  the  next  house  to  the  north.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  her  husband,  Maryland  native  John  C.  Sprigg, 
had  been  a  bank  clerk.  They  had  six  children.  Mrs.  Sprigg 
herself  had  been  born  in  Germany  in  1815.  Mr.  Sprigg  died  in 

1852,  and  Mrs.  Sprigg  moved  to  the  house  near  the  Lincolnsin 

1853.  She  became  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's,  and  her  daughter 
often  acted  as  babysitter  for  Tad  and  Willie  Lincoln. 

Charles  Corneau's  house,  moved  to  prevent  demolition  in 
1962,  now  sits  next  to  the  Lincoln  home.  He  lived  in  the  house 
from  1855  until  his  death  in  June,  1860.  Corneau  was 
Lincoln's  druggist.  He  had  also  been  a  Whig  in  politics. 
Charles  Corneau  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  about  Frederick  Dean,  but  we  do 
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know  something  about  Lincoln's  other  neighbor  across  the 
street,  Henson  Lyon,  who  rented  his  home  from  Lemuel  Ide. 
Lyon  was  a  farmer  who  had  resided  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Springfield  after  leaving  Kentucky  for  Sangamon 
County  in  1834.  The  home  is  famous  for  a  post-Civil  War 
resident,  Samuel  Rosenwald,  the  father  of  philanthropist 
Julius  Rosenwald. 

Many  of  the  houses  that  stood  near  the  Lincoln  home  in 
1860  are  gone  now.  The  National  Park  Service  may 
reconstruct  a  few  of  these,  but  most  will  have  to  be  known 
from  plat  maps  and  census  data,  not  from  pleasant  strolls 
through  a  tree-shaded  historic  site.  In  hopes  of  making  this 
article  a  useful  tool  for  the  researcher,  these  now-phantom 
residents  will  be  described  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Those 
readers  interested  in  this  article  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the 
reconstructed  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  might 
want  to  turn  to  the  last  page  for  the  concluding  paragraphs  on 
the  site. 

Moving  northward  from  the  Lincoln  home,  one  finds  the 
home  sites  of  Henry  Corrigan,  Edward  Bugg,  Lotus  Niles, 
Amos  Worthen,  Jesse  Kent,  and  Mary  Remann.  Corrigan,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1810,  was  retired  by  1860.  He  was  a  good  deal 
better  off  than  his  neighbor  to  the  south,  Abraham  Lii^coln. 
Corrigan  valued  his  real  estate  at  $30,000.  Bugg  was  a 
teamster.  Born  in  England  in  1812,  he  married  a  Virginian 
and  had  one  son.  He  valued  his  real  estate  at  $4,000  in  1860,  up 
from  $410  a  decade  before.  By  1870  Bugg  was  a  clerk.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious  and  modestly  successful 
man. 

Lotus  Niles,  born  in  1820,  listed  his  occupation  as 
"secretary"  in  the  1860  census.  Whatever  his  precise  duties. 


they  seem  to  have  been  remunerative,  for  he  valued  his  real 
estate  at  $7,000  and  his  personal  property  at  $2,500.  Moreover, 
two  female  servants  occupied  his  home  along  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Amos  Worthen  was  the  State  Geologist  (he 
valued  his  real  estate  at  $5,000  in  1860).  Jesse  H.  Kent  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1812.  A  carriage-maker  by  trade,  Kent  valued 
his  real  estate  at  $3,000  in  1860,  up  from  $350  in  1850,  when  he 
had  listed  his  trade  as  "plough  stocker."  Kent  had  been  a 
steady  Whig  in  politics.  The  last  house  on  Lincoln's  block  was 
Mary  Remann's  boarding  house.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Remann  had 
three  children  and  rented  rooms  to  John  and  Alexander 
Black. 

Across  Jackson  Street  to  the  south  were  the  homes  of  Jared 
P.  Irwin,  John  E.  Roll,  Jameson  Jenkins,  and  Solomon  Allen. 
Irwin  had  lived  in  Springfield  briefly  after  1837,  when  he  laid 
bricks  for  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  Old  State  Capitol. 
He  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  married,  and  moved  back  to 
Springfield  in  1857.  Irwin  was  an  active  Republican,  an 
officer  in  Springfield's  Lincoln  Club  in  1860.  The  Lincolns 
gave  him  as  souvenirs  some  of  their  letters  they  were  about  to 
burn  in  preparation  for  their  departure  to  Washington  in 
1861. 

John  E.  Roll,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1814,  had  known 
Lincoln  from  the  period  of  his  earliest  entry  in  IlHnois.  In  1831 
Roll  had  helped  Lincoln  construct  the  flatboat  he  was  to  take 
to  New  Orleans  for  Denton  Offutt.  Roll  moved  to  Springfield 
in  1831  and  became  a  plasterer.  He  did  well,  valuing  his  real 
estate  at  $4,750  in  1850,  a  figure  well  above  that  claimed  by 
many  of  Lincoln's  neighbors  at  that  date.  Eventually  he 
became  a  contractor,  building  more  than  one  hundred  houses 
in  Springfield.  He  was  a  steady  Whig  voter  in  the  1840s.  The 
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FIGURE  3.  Julia  Sprigg  house. 
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FIGURE  4.  Allen  Miller  house. 

Lincolns  left  their  dog  Fido  with  Roll  when  they  departed  for 
Washington  in  1861. 

Jameson  Jenkins  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1810.  He 
was  married  and  had  one  daughter.  Census  takers  noted  the 
race  of  black  and  mulatto  citizens,  and  the  Jenkins  family 
were  listed  as  mulattoes.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  drayman  and 
drove  Lincoln  to  the  depot  for  his  departure  to  Washington. 
His  daughter  married  the  son  of  Lincoln's  barber  William 
Florville.  Solomon  Allen,  born  in  1788,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812.  He  was  a  gunsmith.  His  barn  still  survives,  but 
his  house  was  demolished  in  the  1890s. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Lincolns  lived  William  S.  Burch, 
Ira  Brown,  and  Ann  J.  Walters.  Burch,  born  in  1814,  was  a 
clerk  in  a  retail  store  (he  valued  his  real  estate  at  $2,000  in 
1860).  Little  is  known  about  Ira  Brown,  Jr.,  or  the  widow  Ann 
J.  Walters,  who  had  four  children  and  valued  her  real  estate  at 
$6,000  in  1860. 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  notable  quahties  was  his 
ability  to  transcend  his  environment.  He  was  a  common  man, 
yet  uncommon.  His  immediate  environment  is,  nevertheless, 
always  worthy  of  scrutiny.  No  one  is  completely  exempt  from 
the  impress  of  his  environment.  Lincoln's  neighborhood,  it 
seems,  contained  both  the  expected  and  the  unexpected. 
Many  of  its  residents  were  substantial  middling  citizens  who 
had  steadily  improved  their  economic  lot.  Men  who  had 
supported  the  Whig  party  predominated  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  just  as  they  did  in  Springfield  and  Sangamon 
County  as  a  whole.  One  might  have  expected  the 
neighborhood  to  be  more  homogeneous  in  ethnic  makeup, 
however.  Persons  born  in  Germany,  England,  and  Ireland 
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were  Lincoln's  neighbors.  So  were  mulattoes.  Springfield  may 
well  have  exposed  Lincoln  to  a  more  complex  variety  of 
experiences  than  has  been  previously  thought. 

One  suspects  that  more  Americans  learn  history  from 
historic  sites  than  from  books  and  lectures— especially  after 
their  years  of  formal  schooling  are  over.  Developing  historic 
sites  as  the  National  Park  Service  now  does  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  insulating  the  surviving  reminders  of  this  country's 
hallowed  past  from  visual  blight  and  from  commercial 
exploitation  heedless  of  authenticity.  By  enriching  the 
memorials  and  monuments  with  the  insights  of  the  new  social 
history,  the  National  Park  Service  communicates  an 
understanding  of  history  that  truly  updates  what  the  casual 
visitor  may  have  learned  in  high  school  or  college.  All  Lincoln 
students  should  acknowledge  the  distinguished  role  the 
National  Park  Service  plays  in  keeping  Americans  abreast  of 
the  developments  in  the  historical  field  which  might 
otherwise  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  a  handful  of 
professional  historians  and  devoted  buffs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  end  here  and  to  underestimate  the 
sheer  pleasure  involved  in  all  this.  No  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  Lincoln  sites  in  Springfield  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  experience.  If  you  have  a  chance,  go  there 
and  see  for  yourself.  If  the  timing  is  right,  walk  over  to  the 
Lincoln  home  around  sundown.  Tread  the  board  sidewalks  in 
relative  solitude  after  the  roar  of  the  traffic  on  the  busy  street 
behind  the  home  has  subsided.  Look  at  Lincoln's 
neighborhood  in  the  twilight.  You  will  likely  remember  the 
walk  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

LINCOLN  HOME  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 
526  SOUTH  7TH  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  62703 
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October  2,  1981 


Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 

and  Museum 
1300  South  Clinton  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 

Dear  Mr.  Neely: 

Thank  you  for  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Lincoln  Home  neighbor- 
hood, or  Historic  District,  as  we  call  it.    We  are  happy  to 
learn  that  you  plan  to  write  an  article  on  our  Site. 

It  is  true  that  Allen  Miller,  Julia  Sprigg,  William  Beedle, 
Charles  Corneau,  Charles  Arnold,  Sarah  Cook  and  Solomon  Allen 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  in  i860.     Recent  research  has  shown 
that  Frederick  Dean  was  apparently  dead  by  the  late  l850's, 
since  his  wife,  Harriet,  was  listed  as  a  widow  in  that  period. 
Harriet  Dean  was  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood  in  i860,  which 
is  identified  in  our  Master  Plan  as  the  period  to  be  represented. 

One  exception  to  this  chronological  scheme  is  the  Henson  Robinson 
House,     in  i860,  there  was  a  small  structure  on  the  property. 
This  was  incorporated  into  a  larger  structure  which  became  the 
residence  of  Henson  Robinson  from  circa  I863  on.     It  is  this 
larger  structure  which  we  are  presently  restoring. 

We  have  enclosed  photographs  of  the  William  Beedle,  Allen  Miller, 
and  Julia  Sprigg  Houses  as  you  requested.    We  will  forward 
photographs  of  the  Dean  House  and  Robinson  House  (with  scaffolding) 
in  a  short  time,  when  they  become  available. 
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New  views  of  Lincoln 

$340,000  worth  of  exhibits  added  to  president's 
neighborhood 

By  DANIEL  PIKE 
STAFF  WRITER 

Published  Thursday,  February  08,  2007 

Yellow  fiber-optic  lights  meander  four  blocks  southward  and  back, 
retracing  the  Springfield  steps  of  an  anxious  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Election 
Day  1860. 

After  casting  his  ballot  at  the  Sangamon  County  Courthouse,  Lincoln 
wandered  to  his  office  at  the  Statehouse,  to  his  home  on  Eighth  Street,  to 
the  telegraph  office  and  finally  to  a  confectioner's  store. 

Lincoln's  pacing  is  one  of  three  color-coded  paths  visitors  to  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  can  track  on  a  large  model  of  19th-century 
Springfield.  The  15-by-8-foot,  three-dimensional  map  stands  inside  the 
Lincoln  Home  Visitor  Center  and  is  among  about  $340,000  worth  of  new 
exhibits  recently  installed  at  the  historic  site,  curator  Susan  Haake  said 
Wednesday. 

"All  of  the  exhibits  are  designed  to  put  Lincoln  and  his  family  in  context," 
Haake  said.  "He  wasn't  living  in  a  log  cabin.  He  wasn't  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  woods  somewhere  and  just  kind  of  appeared.  He  was  a  man  living  in 
Springfield,  just  like  9,900  people." 

Other  additions  inside  the  visitors'  center  include  a  large  photograph  taken 
during  a  political  rally  at  Lincoln's  home  in  August  1860  and  an  audio 
recording  of  actor  Sam  Waterston  reading  Lincoln's  "Farewell  Address." 

Outdoors,  the  neighborhood  is  dotted  with  new  attractions  intended  to 
liven  up  the  street  scene  and  highlight  the  relationship  between  the 
Lincolns  and  their  neighbors.  Among  them  are: 

■  A  letter  written  by  Mary  Lincoln  to  neighbor  Julia  Sprigg,  which  can  be 
heard  through  a  speaker  outside  Sprigg's  house. 

■  A  log  cabin  float,  re-created  from  newspaper  descriptions  of  the  1860 
political  rally,  parked  in  front  of  the  Jesse  Dubois  house. 

■  Maps  examining  the  ethnic  diversity  of  residents  in  Lincoln-era 
Springfield,  which  are  attached  to  a  drayman's  cart  outside  the  Jameson 
Jenkins  lot. 

■  Re-created  historic  cameras  that  allow  visitors  a  photographer's  view  of 
Lincoln's  home. 

■  A  work  table  next  to  a  Lincoln-era  laundry  barn  at  the  Harriet  Dean 
house  that  depicts  the  daily  chores  of  families  in  the  neighborhood. 

http://www.sj-r.com/sections/news/printfile/107360.asp 
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Most  of  the  new  exhibits  have  been  in  place  for  more  than  a  week.  As  part 
of  local  Lincoln  birthday  events,  Haake  will  conduct  a  free  tour  of  the 
additions  at  1  p.m.  Monday  starting  at  the  visitors'  center,  426  S.  Seventh 
St. 

The  home  was  the  last  of  the  National  Park  Service's  major  Lincoln  sites  - 
Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site  in  Kentucky  and  Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  in  Indiana  are  the  others  -  to  be  spruced  up  in  advance 
of  the  2009  bicentennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth,  Haake  said. 

The  exhibits,  designed  by  a  Los  Angeles-based  firm  and  built  in  New  Jersey, 
were  a  major  investment  for  the  site,  said  Haake.  She  expects  the  new 
additions  to  remain  in  place  for  10  to  15  years. 

Helping  lessen  the  price  tag  was  discount  voice  work  from  Waterston,  who 
portrayed  the  16th  president  in  a  1988  television  movie  and  is  the  star  of 
NBC's  "Law  a  Order." 

Waterston  agreed  to  record  the  "Farewell  Address"  -  which  Lincoln 
delivered  at  what  is  now  the  Lincoln  Depot  at  10th  and  Monroe  streets  on 
Feb.  11,  1861,  as  he  left  for  Washington  -  at  scale,  the  minimum  wage  that 
can  be  paid  members  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

"He  was  very  generous,  and  thank  goodness  -  I  don't  want  to  think  of  what 
it  would  have  cost  if  he  charged  us  his  normal  fee,"  Haake  said. 

Daniel  Pike  can  be  reached  at  788-1532  or  daniel.pike@sj-r,com. 

Print  Story  |  Close  Window 
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NEW  SALEM-TYPE  DEVELOPMENT  ENVISIONED 


By  Sue  Dinges 
The  "[irst  positive  step  toward 
.  .  .  providing  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  the  Springfield 
years  of  Lincoln's  iife"  was  un- 
veiled at  a  luncheon  meeting  to- 
day. 

The  suggested  Comprehensive 
Master  Plan  of  the  Lincoln 
Home  Area  is  just  that.  Tlie 
plan  is  designed  to  create  an  en- 
tire environment  to  which  visi- 
tors will  react  and  remember  as 
the  place  where  Lincoln  spent 
his  "period  of  awakening." 

It  was  exactly  one  vcnr  a,(?o 


[roups,  ihe  city  Histori- 
cal Sues  Commission  ana  the 
news  media  by  the  consultants. 
Lawrence  W.  VValquist  Jr.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  and  Edwin  B. 
Goodcll  Jr.  of  Boston  at  the  lun- 
cheon at  the  Leland  hotel. 

The  implementation  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  plan  include 
the  creation  of  a  single  develop- 
ment agency  lo  oversee  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan.  This 
agency  would  be  a  government 
body  with  the  power  of  condem- 
nation and  the  ability  to  receive 
f-ifts.   Members  would  be  ap- 


ihe  Departmeni  ot  Con- 
si  e  r  v  a  1 1  o  n.  which  owns  the 
Home.  Corneau  House  and  park- 
uig  lot  is  also  recognized. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  restora- 
tion and  re-crealon  of  the  neigh- 
borhood environment  which  ex- 
isted when  Lincoln  lived  there 
and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing. Except  for  proposed  new 
facilities,  which  would  be  "use- 
ful enough  to  be  forgiven"  archi- 
tecturally speakinji;,  the  atmo- 
sphere would  be  much  like  that 
which  existed  when  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  {;ave  Ihe  home  !o  the 


more  open  residcniiiii  auim- 
sphere  of  laicr  ciav  dcveicu- 
ments  in  the  area  was  but  a  con- 
t  i  n  u  a  t  i  on  of  improvements 
which  Lincoln  marie  tohisoun 
home  when  they  had  il  raiisd 
one-half  story  to  two-slory 
structure. 

The  "first  period"  homes 
would  be  generally  located  ca.'^l 
of  8th  Street  while  the  "second 
period"  would  be  cn  the  west 
portion. 

Another  major  change  is  lurn- 
ing  the  area  around  to  allow  en- 
trance   ri'om    llio  i7i.i 


area 
eiopmen 


h  contlici  with  its  de- 
1  provisions  lor  visi- 
tor arrival  ana  ocpariure  areas; 
creation  of  aii  information-orien- 
tation program  and  facility;  lo- 
cation of  commercial  "vcntui-es 
in  a  single  facility;  provision  of 
lood  service  and  refreshment  fa- 
cilities; creation  of  a  single  ad- 
ministralion  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  area;  provide 
for  eventual  removal  and  relo- 
cation of  all  visitor  parking 
presently  in  the  area,  and  addi- 
tion to  historical  exhibits. 
Al.'.o  encouraged  is  the  use  of 


EsiimaLeo  cosi  oi 
mem  oi  ihe  area, 
acquisition  ana  aeveiopmeui 
costs,  is  eslimated  at  $6,666,102. 
(This  excludes  acquisition  of  the 
stale-owned  Home,  and  Corneau 
House  and  parking  lot.  the' 
Grace  Lutheran  Church  and  Ihc 
parcels  designated  for  acquisi- 
tion under  the  federal  Open 
Space  grant.) 

There  would  be  three  stages  of 
development,  each  to  span  sev- 
eral consli-uclion  years.  The 
goals  of  the  first  stage  are  the 
i-.<;labl!.'ihpu-!i!  of  a  n-w  imfi.i;'^ 


Tins  aerial  concept  of  iiie  Lincol 
Home  area  as  suggestea  in  us  plan  n 
vealed  today  shows  me  lour  seciioi 
arranged  as  they  would  be  used  by  vis 
tors  entering  on  7th  Street.  Visitoi 
would  proceed  through  the  Visitors  Se 
vice  Building,  which  includes  inform; 
tion,  restroom  and  commercial  facil 
ties  to  the  Home  area  with  its  histor 
buildings.  The  arrow  points  to  Lincoln 
Home.  Located  midway  along  the  ce 
iral  walk  is  the  auditorium-lecture  lial 
and  immediately  beyond  that  is  tl 
proposed  administrative  headquarte: 
building  (an  early  period  home  stru 
Uuel..  "Wandering  .space"  is  providi 


